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Russia plans to turn out transport 
equipment at the prewar rate by the end 
of 1947. Production of locomotives is be- 
ing pushed in order to expand Soviet 
railroads. Locomotive plants in Voroshil- 
ovgrad, Murmansk and Bryansk are in 
operation again, and new works are be- 
ing built at Ulan Ude in Mongolia and 
Krasnoyarsk in Siberia. 
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Australia has placed orders with a 
German engineering firm for the manu- 
facture of two gigantic dredges for dig- 
ging soft coal. The dredges are needed 
for the exploitation of the coal fields at 
Yallourn where most of the electricity 
used in Victoria is generated. 
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South Africa is becoming an important 
exporter of coal. At present, 4,000,000 
tons a year are being shipped. The bulk 
of this goes to Argentina in exchange for 
food, although some South African coal 
goes to Europe. The Union Government 
has offered to ship 3,000,000 tons to 
Britain, if the British Government will 
provide the ships. 
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Textile exporters in Great Britain are 
finding it increasingly difficult to obtain 
a market in Argentina. The Argentine 
has just concluded an agreement with 
Brazil for the purchase of 95,000,000 
yards of cloth annually. Argentina for- 
merly imported the bulk of its textiles 
from Britain. 
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A proposal has been submitted to the 
British Government suggesting that it 
ourchase 500 movie theaters and a pro- 
duction studio in order to prevent devel- 
opment of a private monopoly in the 
motion picture industry. The plan pre- 
sented to the Board of Trade calls for 
Government operation of two chains of 
250 theaters each in competition with 
the private film industry. The production 
studio would be rented to producers to 
stimulate competition. 
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China is placing increasing emphasis 
on import controls in an effort to restrict 
purchases to essential items and protect 
domestic industries. In the future, first 
priority on imports is to be given to raw 
materials, necessities and legitimate re- 
quirements of manufacturers. Imports of 
machinery and capital goods will be en- 
couraged. Buying of nonessentials is to 
be curtailed. 
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Poland, which had about one car for 
every 1,000 persons before the war, 
is to develop its automobile industry. 
Eight Government-controlled plants have 
started operations, but work thus far is 
devoted primarily to maintenance and 
repair of the 50,000 vehicles now in the 
country. The industry is to be centralized 
around Gliwice, while tractors will be 
produced at Ursus and trailers near 
Poznan. Production goals are set at 250 
vehicles in 1947, and 3,000 in 1948. 
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Shipments of parcel post from the 
United States to Europe have set an all- 
time record, surpassing even the volume 
of packages sent to U.S troops in the 
Christmas season of 1944. Between 100 
to 150 carloads of packages are arriving 
in New York every day for shipment 
overseas. Mail is being loaded on every 
available ship leaving the port, and some 
is sent directly to outbound vessels at 
Baltimore and New Orleans. 
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Chiefly as a result of orders received 
from Norway, Sweden’s shipbuilding in- 
dustry is now working at peak levels. 
Orders have been placed by Norwegian 
owners for 126 ships totaling 1,300,000 
tons. The work will keep Swedish ship- 
yards, which have a capacity 40 per cent 
greater than before the war, busy until 
1950. 
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Mexico is trying to revive its European 
trade, which practically ceased during 
the war. Mexican consuls in Europe have 
been ordered to promote sales of min- 
erals, cattle, fish products, vanilla, chicle, 
henequin, lumber, textiles and _ stone- 
ware. The principal purpose is to diver- 
sify Mexico's world trade, more than 90 
per cent of which now is with the United 
States. The remaining 10 per cent is with 
other Latin-American countries. 
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Despite scarcity of silk products, Italy’s 
textile industry is concentrating on the 
production of men’s neckties in consider- 
able quantity for export to Great Britain 
and the United States. Costs have in- 
creased tenfold since before the war, but 
the Government is pushing production to 
get dollar exchange. 
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The port of Liverpool is to be equipped 
with radar. The war-developed equip- 
ment .will enable ships to enter the 
harbor in all kinds of weather and will 


permit all ships to be located in the 
densest fog. Experiments already have 
been made at Liverpool and in the port 
of London. Contracts for the installation 
are now being negotiated. 
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Since the end of the war, raw cotton 
has become one of China’s principal im- 
ports. In the last year, China has pur- 
chased approximately 1,400,000 bales of 
cotton, with another 300,000 now on the 
way. This is nearly four times the rate 
before the war, when China imported 
only about 500,000 bales annually and 
produced enough cotton to export the 
short-staple variety. 
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Rapid increase in the production of 
building materials is aiding the recon- 
struction of war-devastated homes in 
Great Britain. Bricks are being turned 
out at the rate of 443,000,000 monthly 
compared to 140,000,000 last January. 
The output of cement has risen from 
391,000 tons monthly last year to the 
current level of 582,000 tons. Production 
of steel doors and windowframes has 
increased 100 per cent, and the output 
of electricai equipment is back to prewar 
levels. 
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The Netherlands still occupies first 
place in shipping on the Rhine, vital com- 
merce link with Central Europe. Despite 
heavy losses during the war, the Dutch 
have 3,225 vessels in operation on the 
river. Belgium is in second place with 
924, followed by France with 367 and 
Switzerland with 159. 
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A complete city, modeled on U.S. 
standards, is being built to house Brazil's 
University of Sao Paulo. At present the 
University has 4,000 students scattered 
in eight colleges throughout Sao Paulo. 
The new campus, six miles from the city, 
will accommodate 10,000 students. 
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Canada has determined the acreage to 
be planted to various cereals during the 
coming year. About 24,000,000 acres will 
be sowed in wheat, compared to 25,900,- 
000 this year. Oats will be planted in 
14,310,000 acres, compared to 13,162,- 
700 in 1946. Barley is to grow on 8,000,- 
000 acres, an increase of 1,270,000 over 
1946. On the basis of the acreage, the 
coming wheat crop is estimated at 375,- 
000,000 bushels. The 1946 crop was 
418,000,000 bushels. 
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What’s ahead for 1947? If you are interested in international trade— 
manufacturing, transporting, financing, buying or selling the world’s 
goods—you'll be interested in “commerce and industry,” starting on 
page 41. On those blue pages each week we present a synopsis and 
analysis of the major trends and significant developments in the world’s 
economic and financial affairs. This week you get a look ahead at the 
big question of 1947—the trade conferences and discussions which will 
determine all-important tariffs, quotas, controls and other major 
policies that will influence international commerce in the future. 

* * * 

A world-wide survey indicates that there are industrial conflicts on 
the horizon for many nations in 1947. Business in Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Argentina—as well as in the United States—will be con- 
fronted with new demands for higher wages, better working condi- 
tions and shorter hours. In some countries, organized labor will be 
struggling for political power. The labor problems you will be 
reading about in the months ahead are previewed on page 8. 

* * * 

Oil is troubling the “waters” of the Middle East, with two spots at 
the crossroads of three continents scheduled to play important roles in 
international political and economic affairs. In Iran, the forthcoming 
elections focus Soviet Russia’s ambitions to extend her oil resources and 
influence—ambitions that once before created a crisis in the world’s 
affairs. You get the story of what’s going on now on page 14. 

And in a dispatch on page 16 we give you an outline of the vast 
undertaking now beginning to tap the lakes of oil that lie under Saudi 
Arabia’s sands, a development that projects the United States into a 
more prominent role in the Arab world, may enable Europe to buy 
more and cheaper oil, and has other interesting and important rami- 
fications. 

* * * 

During the war years and in the months since the atom bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, very few people have been able to buy radios. 
In recent weeks American production has caught up with the demand 
to the extent that the radio industry in the United States is now look- 
ing abroad for immediate and future outlets. Absence of production in 
many other countries is expected to provide a lucrative market, but 
the Americans will face stiff competition from the British and the 
Dutch, who likewise are striving for sales abroad. 

As manufacturers in other industries succeed in satisfying American 
demand and seek exports, similar situations will arise, so the radio com- 
panies drive for customers abroad may set the pattern for America’s 
future commerce with other countries. Read the survey on page 15. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 









For World Report 
Issue of December 3l, 1946 
Volume 1, No. 33 






The world has a Christmas present it is nervous about unwrapping. The gift 
is Big Three unity, which can disappear as suddenly as it came into view. 

The question is whether the inscrutable Russians, who have made the gift of 
unity possible after months of disunity, may not resume saying "no" tomorrow. 

Agreement on investigating trouble in Greece finds them still saying "yes." 

Refusal to vote on the atomic issue finds them saying neither "yes" nor "no." 
Withdrawal of troops from Eastern Europe may speak even louder than words. 

































On the surface, the facts are reassuring. 
In the Greek case, what began to shape up as another East-West split quick- 
ly healed. Russia agrees to an investigation of the fighting around the Greek 
border. Yet only three months ago, the Soviets said "no" about the same issue. 

In the atomic debate Russia merely ducked a showdown. Face-saving, both on 
the part of Gromyko and of Baruch, seems to have been involved. 

Troop reductions in Germany, Hungary and Austria, on the other hand, mean 
more than debates and votes. When troops leave, peace really becomes possible. 







































Two facts, widely ignored, help to explain the atomic controversy. 

Russia fears the bomb more than any other threat now in sight. She wants it 
outlawed. That is why Molotov reluctantly agreed that atomic inspection and 
control must be international and free from veto. That is fact No. l. 

The right to punish violators of atomic regulations, a right whicn Baruch 
insists must not be balked by any big-power veto, is actually an academic issue. 
Controversy about it is shadowboxing. That is fact No. 2. 

To illustrate: If U.N. inspectors found a big power making bombs despite 
solemn agreement not to, the veto right could hardly prevent punishment. 

The other powers could not afford to let her go unpunished. And punish- 
ment, in this case, could not stop with sanctions. It would inevitably mean war, 
and war cannot be prevented by a parliamentary veto. 








Agreement on details of atomic inspection and control is nearer the core of 
the problem than the big-power veto. There is this prospect: : 

An agreed draft of an international treaty in about a year. This assumes 
Molotov's agreement in principle means agreement on details of operation. 

A special session of the General Assembly early in 1948. 

Ratification by the individual members of the U.N. in another six months. 

International control of atomic energy ready to begin by the end of 1948, 

Whether this timetable is to prevail at all depends on Big Three unity. 
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Russia is the unknown factor in the equation. 

On the hopeful side: 

Many Soviet objectives have been achieved, perhaps more than Kremlin of- 
ficials anticipated a year ago. A glance at the maps on page 24 is revealing. 

Trouble at home hampers Russian recovery, endangers the Five-Year Plan. 

Co-operation with other powers pays better than bickering when it comes to 
acquiring needed steel, machinery, equipment and credit from abroad. 

Soviet defeats in Iran, rising sentiment against Russia in Turkey, trouble 
in Poland, uncertainty in France combine to indicate a policy of caution. 

None of this means that the planners in the Kremlin have abandoned hope of 
communizing the world. Point simply is that at times it is wise to go slow. 














A U.S. loan is still on Moscow's mind. 

Stalin said as much in one of his planned interviews a few weeks ago. 

Andrei Vishinsky, deputy to Molotov, subsequently spelled out what Stalin 
had in mind. In a New York speech generally overlooked, Vishinsky virtually 
proposed a trade and credit deal between the U.S. and Soviet Russia. 

Appeasement of a hard-boiled America, strange as it seems, may thus enter 
as one explanation of the recent shift in Soviet tactics toward co-operation. 








Germany is to be the next big test. 

Control of Germany is pretty much the key to Europe’‘s future, as its past. 
Reparations is Russia's immediate desire, political mastery the ultimate. 
Britain and America would pare down the first and prevent the second. 

A long duel is thus in prospect, straining Big Three unity to the utmost. 














There is deep significance for the Far East behind the current news. 

President Truman's statement on China means much more than it says. You get 
his speech on page 43. It is a last warning to China’s Communists and Chiang 
Kai-shek to get together. If they don't get together, this is the prospect: 

U.S. Support will go to the Nationalists. That support may not go as far as 
Chiang would like, but it will be substantial nevertheless. 

U.S. loans and resources could be used to build up China’s port and trans- 
portation internally, to Spread out China's industrial capacity. 

Purpose behind such support would be twofold. ‘First objective, to build up 
China-U.S. trade, would be backed up by moves to prevent the establishment of 
Government monopolies which could hinder that trade. Significant fact in the 
Truman statement is that he blames the Communists for breaking off negotiations 
to create the coalition government the U.S. wants. Thus, by implication, he 
tells the Communists to mend their ways or else. 











Political and economic turmoil is growing in Japan as winter advances, 

Opposition to the Yoshida Government is mounting ranidly among workers. 

Production, less than 30 per cent of normal requirements, is falling 
instead of rising. Stock piles of raw materials are melting awav. 

Profiteering and black marketeering are widespread; tend to defeat all the 
efforts of General MacArthur and the Government to keep them in check. 

All these things add up to a critical situation for the Japanese, and for 
the Allies running the country under occupation. Unless cures can be found soon 
for Japan's many ills, there is real danger of an industrial collapse by spring. 
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NEW POLICY ON RELIEF DEVELOPS 
AS UNRRA NEARS END OF ITS LIFE 


United States, principal contributor 
under old system, intends to aid only 
friendly countries that can prove need 


A new formula for international 
relief is being shaped by the U. S. which 
will add weight to the Anglo-American 
side of the tug of war with Russia over 
Southern Europe. 

Food and other aid from the U. S. 
is to be sent only to friendly countries 
that can prove they need it. The bulk of 
American aid in 1947 is to go to Italy, 
Austria and Greece. Governments that 
maintain large armies or use food as a 
political weapon can expect no more 
help from the U. S. after the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration expires a few months from now. 

Russia and her satellites will feel the 
heaviest impact of the new policy. Re- 
covery and reconstruction in those coun- 
tries has been aided with $1,460,000,000 
in UNRRA relief, more than a third of 
the whole UNRRA budget. Now this 
torrent is to be cut to a trickle. Most of 
the countries in the Russian orbit will not 
even get that. 

Behind the policy change is a paradox: 
The U.S., which produces and ships 72 
per cent of UNRRA’s supplies, has only 
one vote on the organization’s Central 
Committee of nine, which makes the 
allocations. Britain, the U. S. and Canada 
together furnish about 95 per cent but 
have only a third of the voting strength. 

It was due to this paradox that the 
U.S. kept right on shipping supplies and 
equipment to Yugoslavia during the 
period last summer when feeling was 
running high over the shooting down of 
American planes by the Yugoslavs. A 
similar situation has developed in Albania, 
which continues to receive UNRRA aid 
after firing on British ships and forcing 
out a U.S. diplomatic mission. 

@ World relief in 1947 is to be handled 
differently. 

After UNRRA, relief*is to be put on a 
nation-to-nation basis and is to depend 


on U.N. facilities only for fact-finding 
assistance and as a medium for consul- 
tation. This means givers and receivers 
will deal directly with one another, look- 
ing to the United Nations only for ad- 
vice and information. 

The Economic and Financial Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly has set up a 
technical committee of 10 nations to 
determine which countries need help, 
how much and what kind. The Com- 
mittee’s report, due January 15, is to be 
sent to all members of the U.N., who 
then are supposed to consult with one an- 
other in co-ordinating their relief pro- 
grams. 

UNRRA is to wind up shipments of 
about $340,000,000 worth of supplies and 
equipment already allocated to 15 coun- 
tries. The agency expects to complete 
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UNRRA SUPPLIES LEAVING THE U. S. 


its deliveries to Europe by March 30 
and to the Orient by June 30. Then it will 
go out of existence. 

At the final session of the UNRRA 
Council, it was decided to accept the 
U.S. position that remaining allocations 
may be adjusted so that relief may be 
sent when and where it is needed most 
urgently. 

UNRRA’s present functions, other than 
food supply, are to be divided up amoung 
several organizations affiliated with the 
United Nations. Care of refugees is to 
go to the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, now being established. Agricul- 
tural rehabilitation is to be taken over by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Medical assistance will be handled by a 
World Health Organization and welfare 
work by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Industrial rehabilitation no longer is 
considered an emergency need and is 
being turned back to the _ separate 
nations. When these countries need addi- 
tional help, they are expected to ask it 
of the World Bank. 

@ Too little and too late? This is the 
question being asked by relief officials 





—International 


Private agencies may assume international relief cares by 1948 
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WANT: IN ITALY... 


—International 


... AND AUSTRIA 





—Red Cross 


American aid in 1947 will go only to nations that do not support large armies or use food as a political weapon 


worried by the delays involved in the 
change-over from UNRRA to the new 
system. The answer must come largely 
from the U.S. Congress, which convenes 
early in January. The U.S. Department 
of State has no funds for relief in other 
countries and must ask the new Congress 
for money. The State Department has not 
decided yet how much to ask for. Total 
relief needs in Europe for 1947 are es- 
timated at $400,000,000. Probably the 
Department of State will not ask Con- 
gress for more than half that amount. 
Other countries, principally Canada and 
the United Kingdom, will be encouraged 
to provide the rest. 

Congress will be in a mood for econ- 
omy and may not take kindly to the 
spending of more millions by the U. S. 
for relief in other countries. Furthermore, 
it is questionable whether Congress will 
be able to act in time. The most critical 
period is the next few months, the sever- 
est part of the winter. It will take time 
for the question to be debated in Con- 
gress and still more time to deliver the 
supplies. 

Because of the inevitable delays ahead, 
American officials admit privately there is 
little hope that direct relief from the U. S. 
Government will arrive much before 
spring. To bridge the gap until then, 
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the U.S. must look to other countries 
and to the remainder of UNRRA ship- 
ments, which are to be continued through 
March. Private relief agencies also may 
be able to carry a heavy share of the 
load until government help arrives. 
Advocates of heavy spending by the 
U.S. for reiief abroad in 1947 may find 
an unexpected ally in the U.S. farmer, 
who is worried that farm surpluses now 
piling up in the U. S. may depress prices. 
The relief program will be mostly in food. 
Crop production in the U.S. during 
1946 hit an all-time high. Production of 
corn, wheat, rice, soybeans, potatoes and 
truck crops broke all records. Unless a 
high level of exports can be maintained 
in 1947, a glut of agricultural commodi- 
ties could develop in the U. S. that would 
threaten the present high income of 
farmers and bring pressure for Govern- 
ment subsidies. 
@ Conflict. The new relief program that 
is to replace UNRRA is a victory for the 
U.S. Department of State and at least 
a partial defeat for Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, retiring chairman of UNRRA. 
La Guardia’s position has been that 
relief must be kept under international 
control to prevent political favoritism on 
the part of donor nations. The State De- 
partment’s answer is that it will play no 


favorites but at the same time will not 
send food to nations that keep large num 
bers of farmers under arms and use 
factories to turn out tanks instead of trac- 
tors. This is an obvious reference to Rus- 
sia and her satellites. 

The new program is a compromise. 
The job of deciding which areas need 
help is left under international control 
in the form of the technical committee 
of 10 nations, including the Soviet Union, 
but the U.S. is not bound to follow 
the committee’s recommendations. 

There are indications already of where 
the bulk of U.S. relief is to go in 1947. 
The State Department has indicated that 
Italy and Austria will be the chief recipi- 
ents of U.S. help, with Greece a close 
third. Some aid is being considered for 
Poland and Hungary. Relief shipments 
to Albania, Yugoslavia and the U.S. S. R. 
are almost certain to be pinched off in 
line with the new policy of withholding 
aid from countries that maintain large 
armies and use food for political purposes. 
@ Outlook for world relief is that the 
next six months will be the hardest. 
After that, the 1947 harvests will be 
coming in. By 1948, governments may 
be able to get out of international relief 
entirely and leave the job completely up 
to private agencies. 
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BRITISH STREAMLINE 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Co-ordinated program of incentives 
designed to overcome deficiencies 
in both equipment and man power 


Reported from 
LONDON 


An over-all plan for increasing in- 
dustrial production despite an acute 
shortage of workers is to be put into 
operation this winter by Great Britain’s 
Labor Government. 

The program includes Govern- 
ment-financed grants to industry to re- 
place worn-out equipment with modern 
machinery, streamlined plant layouts to 
speed up production and special incen- 
tives to make unattractive jobs more de- 
sirable from the worker’s standpoint. 

On the success of the program may 
depend the achievement of Britain’s No. 
1 objective—to boost exports 75 per cent 
above prewar levels in order to provide 
Britons with a better standard of living. 
@ The task of accelerating the produc- 
tion of British industry at a time when 
man power and materials are running 
short is complicated by other difficulties. 

A coal shortage already has forced the 
closing of some plants. Now a 2% per 
cent cut in fuel consumption, which the 
Government has requested, will mean a 
new reduction in industrial output. 
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BRITISH SHIPYARD WORKERS HOMEWARD BOUND 


A shortage of raw materials also is 
restricting production. This applies par- 
ticularly to steel and lumber, which limit 
the construction of housing. Without ade- 
quate houses near factory sites, efforts to 
get workers into industrial jobs are ham- 
pered by long travel time to and from 
work, and by other inconveniences. 

A shortage of workers has persisted 
since the war ended. The approaching 
completion of military demobilization 
means that the flow of new workers into 
industrial jobs is about over. In addition, 
women workers have been leaving their 
wartime jobs to return to housekeeping. 
@ Government tactics to combat all 
these factors which are hobbling in- 
dustry and, at the same time, to develop 
new industrial production, have been 
combined in one integrated program. 

Appeals to workers are being made, 
asking them to accept the two-shift sys- 
tem on the theory that full employment 
on a permanent basis is assured by a 
Socialist state. Controls limiting the 
movement of workers from one indus- 
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Will a two-shift system make for permanent full employment? 


try to another are to be reduced. The 
shipbuilding industry is coming out from 
under Emergency Work Orders which 
still tie some 660,000 workers to their 
jobs. Similar controls will be removed 
from building trades in the spring. 

New machinery for boosting produc- 
tion is being perfected for all industry, 
regardless of whether it is included in 
the nationalization program. All British 
industry is to be integrated into the Gov- 
ernment plan through various controls, 
including Government aid in buying new 
equipment. This aid will be given only on 
specific terms which will force the amal- 
gamation of some small plants and the 
streamlining of operations. The informa- 
tion the Government needs to make this 
over-all plan work will be gathered under 
the new Statistics of Industry Bill. 

Labor incentives are to take new 
forms. In the building trades, for ex- 
ample, bonuses are to be used in 1947 
for production beyond amounts called 
for on the basis of present salaries. A 
shorter work week may result from in- 
dustrial surveys showing that reduced 
working hours actually have cut ab- 
senteeism in some industries. 

Imported labor is to be used to fill the 
man-power gap, but only where manage- 
ment and trades unions reach agreement 
on terms of employment for outsiders. 
Some 30,000 Poles now are available for 
industry. The shortage of 10,000 workers 
in foundries will be met, in part, by im- 
porting labor from Eire and Italy. 

As another means of augmenting the 
supply of labor for industry, an attempt 
will be made to reduce the number of 
government workers. More than 2,000,- 
000 Britons now are employed in na- 
tional or local government service. 

Executive training is under way to fill 
the seven-year vacuum during which the 
wars demands on man power made it 
impossible for industry to keep up with 
the training of foremen and executives. 
Lectures are being held on manage- 
ment, industrial methods, sales, merchan- 
dising and other factors to provide stu- 
dents with a broad basic knowledge. After 
basic training, students in the Govern- 
ment’s business training plan are farmed 
out to industrial concerns for six months 
of practical experience in the depart- 
ments for which their aptitudes fit them. 
@ The Government's goal is to get the 
program in full operation by the time 
Parliament debates the man-power budg- 
et and Labor’s over-all record early in 
1947. By that time, the Government 
hopes to be through the worst of the 
winter and to have a clear idea of 
Britain’s economic future in terms of man 
power and production. 
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THREAT OF STRIKE WAVE IN °47 
UPSETS WORLD LABOR MARKET 


Demands by unions for more money, 
leisure and power for workers are 
gathering headway in many countries 


Reported from LONDON, 
TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


A rise in the tide of industrial con- 
flicts in much of the world can be ex- 
pected early in 1947. Union demands for 
more money, more leisure and more 
power for labor are building up in many 
nations. 

The present lull in strikes is being 
used by both sides to prepare their cases. 
Governments, some neutral and some 
taking sides, have important stakes in 
coming labor-management negotiations. 

In the U.S., some unions are insisting 
that industry can support a 25 per cent 
increase in wages without price rises. 
British trade unions are seeking guaran- 
tees of a minimum wage and a five-day 
week for all now employed. French !a- 
bor leaders are influencing international 
policy. Japanese labor wants a new Gov- 
ernment and safety against inflation. 

@ What unions want varies. with the 
character of the union itself, the form of 
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government under which it is operating, 
and the political, social and economic 
conditions prevailing in each nation as 
the demands are being formulated. 

All unions are pledged to work toward 
the common good of their members. Ac- 


cordingly, their demands are formulated 


in terms the worker can understand. 

More money for workers is a target 
common to all unions. Even when labor 
participates in government, its delegates 
are pledged to prevent strikes and in- 
crease production only as a long-term 
means of getting more purchasing power 
for workers. 

American labor argues that corpo- 
rate profits, now approaching a total of 
$15,000,000,000 after taxes, can sup- 
port pay rises of 25 per cent without 
dragging profits below the 1936-39 aver- 
age. Objections to this are many, but un- 
ion demands for more pay are increasing. 


FRANCE, GERMANY AND JAPAN 
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French unions, whose support is vital 
to any Cabinet, already have obtained a 
blanket increase of 25 per cent in indus- 
trial wages. Pay rises were obtained 
within a three-month period when only 
73,548 workers quit their jobs in “token” 
strikes that averaged less than 24 work- 
ing hours in duration. Production losses 
were slight. Now unions are asking a 
two-thirds increase in base pay for 1947. 

In areas where labor is plentiful and 
jobs are few, demands for higher pay 
rise from and contribute to inflationary 
trends. Japanese unions have obtained 
wage increases of 100 per cent. Italian 
strikers are asking wage boosts of up to 
80 per cent to meet higher living costs. 

Lower prices, though desired by all 
wage earners, seldom are listed among 
union demands save as an alternative to 
wage increases. Usually wages are lifted 
to meet prices, although the Polish Gov- 
ernment smashed a black market in Lodz 
to meet the demands of striking textile 
workers. 

Less working time, requested in prin- 
ciple by unions the world over, now is a 
luxury that few governments can afford 
to give workers. 

French law sets the 40-hour week as 
a maximum, but the labor shortage makes 
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RUHR MINERS: Work councils have a voice in operation and planning 
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a 44-hour week the industrial average. 
Unions, unable to find the 1,000,000 ex- 
tra workers France would need to hit 
production targets in a 40-hour week, 
recently joined with Government and 
management to ask workers for a 48-hour 
week. A 25 per cent premium for over- 
time beyond 40 hours is the rule. 

Britain’s need for export production has 
led unions to shelve demands for the 
40-hour week and concentrate on a 45- 
hour, five-day schedule already apply- 
ing to 30,000 workers in the cotton- 
finishing trade. Chief among union ar- 
guments for the “45-5” plan is a private 
survey conducted by the Phillips Elec- 
trical Company among firms operating 
on this basis. 

Only one of the 56 firms reporting 
found the schedule had a bad effect on 
production. The rest reported a higher 
output or no change. Most found the 
schedule cut absenteeism and almost all 
reported a general improvement in health. 

Recognition of unions as the bargain- 
ing agents for workers is conceded by 
most European and American govern- 
ments, but it still is the goal of unions in 
the Middle East and Africa. A, union of 
native workers in South Africa, where 
300,000 underground workers in the gold 
mines get only 50 cents a day in addition 
to their food and lodging in labor camps, 
is renewing its efforts for recognition as 
a bargaining agent after an unsuccessful 
strike last summer. 

Preference for hiring of union members 
is a hot issue in Britain where local gov- 
ernments are tending to insist on union 
labor. The Labor Government is under 
pressure to take a stand on the issue. 

Unions in Iceland are obtaining agree- 
ments for preferential hiring of their 
members. The French Constitution guar- 
antees workers the right to jobs whether 
they are unoin members or not. In Italy, 
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TRANSPORT UNIONISTS DEMONSTRATE: Japanese labor wants a new government and safety against inflation 


the Socialist-led General Confederation 
of Labor is seeking union preference, but 
is facing a revolt by Catholic workers 
who threaten to set up their own federa- 
tion unless jobs are restricted. 

Security of job and income is the mo- 
tive behind many union demands. War- 
time measures in Britain “froze” the 
worker to his job, guaranteeing him a 
minimum wage. British unions now are 
seeking continuance of this “guaranteed 
week” through collective bargaining. 
Hours of work and pay thus promised 
labor range from 32 per week in the 
building trades to 48 in the bakeries. 

A voice in management stands high in 
the list of union objectives. Nearly 20 
per cent of Japan’s strikes involve “pro- 
duction control” when workers take over 
factories and mines to show what they 
can do if higher wages are granted. Pro- 
duction is handed back to owners when 
strikes are settled. But, in Europe, unions 
are seeking permanent shares of manage- 
ment. 

Sweden, Norway and Britain are giv- 
ing labor an advisory role on a voluntary 
basis. Most countries on the European 
Continent, including France, Italy, Fin- 
land, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary, provide for worker participation in 
management by law. In Austria, workers 
are asking a decisive voice in planning, 
production and distribution of the 
product. 

The Allied Control Council in Berlin 
is receiving demands from German labor 
unions for full participation in the eco- 
nomic operation of German industry. 
The Council already requires employers 
to consult periodically with work councils 
on means of increasing production and 
reducing unemployment. In the Ruhr, 
work councils have a voice in the opera- 
tion of mines and share in economic 
planning for iron and steel industries. 
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A voice in government already is held 
by unions allied with political parties. 
Cabinets in Australia, Britain, Sweden, 
France and Italy look to labor for support. 
In Argentina, President Juan D. Peron is 
getting his support through a Labor Front 
of unions, although opposition is growing. 
Japanese unions are demanding a new 
Cabinet sympathetic to their programs. 

World influence of labor is growing. 
Many of the world’s unions have adopted 
resolutions condemning the Government 
headed by Francisco Franco in Spain. 
Leon Jouhaux, French labor leader, re- 
cently told delegates to the United Na- 
tions Assembly in New York that a world- 
wide boycott of Spain by organized labor 
throughout the world might be called. 
The influence of French labor is straining 
the relations between Paris and Madrid. 
@ Trouble ahead is certain for many 
nations in which the unions are preparing 
to fight for what they want. Losses in 
industrial output caused by strikes threat- 
en to delay, or even to wreck, recovery 
programs now in operation. 

Breaks in union discipline are the main 
concern of labor and government leaders 
in Europe. Organized workers in France, 
led by Communists and Socialists, have 
contributed much to gains made in re- 
covery, but if the Communists are not 
satisfied with the Cabinet to be set up 
in January, a wave of industrial strife 
seems unavoidable. Demonstrations and 
strikes against rising prices and reduced 
rations already are breaking through 
union discipline in Italy. 

Stability is to be attained when labor, 
management and government find formu- 
las for peaceful negotiation of the many 
issues involved in their relationship. No 
workers like the pay losses resulting from 
strikes. But few countries may expect 
complete freedom from strikes as labor 
moves toward new objectives. 
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PERON EXTENDS TRADE SPHERE 
BY UTILIZING FOOD SHORTAGES 


Aggressive use of loans, wheat and 
meat in deals with neighbors gives 
Argentina commercial leadership 


Reported from 
BUENOS AIRES 


Argentina is making vigorous use 
of her ample funds and food supplies to 
seize and hold the position of Latin 
America’s No. 1 trader. 

A deal with Chile climaxes a series 
of trade agreements through which the 
Peron Administration has extended its 
trade sphere. Argentina, under the agree- 
ment with Chile, gets the assurance of 
expanded trade and other economic ad- 
vantages. And she assumes, for the first 
time, the role of a big lender of money 
to a neighbor. 

Food shortages give Argentina the 
chance to increase her power in the econ- 
omy of Latin America. An aggressive Gov- 
ernment is exploiting this opportunity. 
@ “Government control of trade with 
other countries enables Argentina to pur- 
sue this strong policy,” Bernard S. Red- 
mont, staff correspondent of World Re- 
port, says in a dispatch from Buenos Aires. 

“Implement for control is the Argen- 
tine Institute for the Promotion of Trade. 
Through it, the Government controls ex- 
ports of virtually all foodstuffs and prime 
materials. In certain categories, the Insti- 
tute itself is the monopoly exporter. Most 
Argentines believe the trend toward Gov- 
ernment control of trade will continue. 

“Argentina also is becoming an out- 
side investor of some importance. With 
large dollar and sterling balances abroad 
and a superabundance of agricultural 
products, she is becoming the first large- 
scale creditor in Latin America. Argen- 
tina’s new position is reflected in her 
current obsession for paying off her 
external debts. President Juan D. Perdén’s 
assertion that Argentina does not owe 
one cent abroad, if not quite literally 
true, will shortly become an actual fact. 

“Argentina has become a dispenser of 
trade credits in Latin America and even 
to European nations, such as Spain and 
Czechoslovakia.” 

Argentina’s economic influence in 
Latin America is stronger today than 
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ever before. And there are fears in some 
quarters that political influence from 
the powerful Government in Buenos 
Aires will follow trade channels into 
other countries. 

@ Chile, beset by inflation and short- 
ages, stands to get Argentine credits total- 
ing $175,000,000. If this phase of the 
deal is carried out fully, Argentina will 
far outstrip the U.S. as a lender of 
government funds to Chile. 

First item in this credit is a Chilean 
bond issue of $75,000,000, bearing inter- 
est of 3% per cent, which the Argentine 
Institute for the Promotion of Trade will 
underwrite. Chile proposes to use the pro- 
ceeds of this loan in improving and ex- 
tending railways and highways that link 
the two countries. A tunnel through the 
Andes, long discussed, is a large item on 
this program. 

A mixed corporation, to be formed by 
the Chilean Development Corporation 
and the Argentine Institute for Foreign 
Trade, is to get a 4 per cent loan of 
$75,000,000. Proceeds of this loan are to 
be used in developing Chile’s mining and 
hydroelectric resources. 

To cover Chile’s deficit in the balance 
of trade, the Argentine Central Bank will 
open a two-year credit for $25,000,000. 
This credit will bear interest at the rate 
of 1% per cent. 

Free ports, to facilitate the trade of 
each country through the other, are to 
be established at Valparaiso, Chile, and 
at the inland city of Mendoza, Argentina. 
Railway facilities connecting these cities 
are to be improved. A refrigerated ware- 
house, financed by Argentina, is to be 
built in Valparaiso. 

Products that Argentina promises to 
furnish Chile are meat, grain and 
linseed and other vegetable oils. Chile 
will provide Argentina with lumber, coal, 
copper, iron and chemical products—all 
necessary to the realization of Perdén’s 
five-year program of development. 


Each country promises to give the 
other first priority over all others in 
access to these products. 

A customs union, long a dream of both 
countries, is one goal of the agreement. 
But complete abolition of duties is un- 
likely. Chile relies heavily on customs 
duties for revenue, and neither country 
wants to see the barriers dropped all 
along the line. Some items, however, are 
to be freed from duties by mutual agree- 
ment within six months. 

Other countries, with which either 
Chile and Argentina has agreements 
providing for most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, are not to share in such tariff 
changes as may be made. 

@ Peru started the train of Argentine 
agreements leading up to the arrangement 
with Chile. Peru closed a deal last June, 
shortly after Perén became President. 

Under this agreement, Argentina prom- 
ised to sell to Peru a maximum of 180,000 
tons of wheat in the year beginning last 
June 1. Peru, in return, agreed to furnish 
Argentina with as much coal, petroleum, 
rubber, lead, antimony and other mineral 
products as she could spare. 

@ Ecuador, next on the list, concluded 
her agreement in August. Ecuador under- 
took to furnish 600 tons of natural rub- 
ber each year, as well as 200,000 tons 
of petroleum and quantities of balsa wood 
and chinchona bark. Argentina promised 
to ship wheat and livestock to Ecuador. 

Each country now has reduced import 
duties on certain products of the other. 
@ Brazil, which normally relies on Ar- 
gentina for four fifths of her wheat sup- 
plies, entered into a five-year agreement 
in October. This deal is considered the 
hardest bargain driven in Latin America 
thus far by Argentina. 

Argentina agreed to furnish wheat at 
the rate of 1,200,000 tons annually when 
her exportable surplus is at least 2.- 
600,000 tons. If the exportable surplus 
drops below that figure, Brazil is to re- 
ceive 45 per cent of it. 

Brazil agreed not to buy wheat else- 
where without informing Argentina of 
her negotiations and of the price quoted. 
But, if Argentina can find a buyer who 
will pay more than Brazil, she can sell 
Brazil's quota elsewhere. 

Brazil is to furnish Argentina with 
truck tires, crude rubber and cotton cloth. 
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€] Venezuela has had a mission in Buenos 
Aires for several weeks working on a trade 
arrangement with Argentina. If consum- 
mated, it will obligate Argentina to fur- 
nish wheat for the relief of Venezuela’s 
food shortage. Venezuela, in turn, will 
ship petroleum to Argentina. 

(| Bolivia’s new Government, which re- 
cently ousted the pro-Perén regime of 
President Gualberto Villarroel, is trying 
to work out trade arrangements with 
Argentina but is having trouble. Bolivia 
depends on Argentina for a large part 
of her food supply, and much of her 
export trade moves over Argentine rail- 
roads and rivers. 

Argentina recently cut off food ship- 
ments to Bolivia, on the ground that 
freight cars to carry them were not avail- 
able. There has been friction along the 
border between the two countries. Ex- 
iled members of the Villarroel regime are 
in Argentina trying to stir up trouble for 
the present Government of Bolivia. 


Argentina may not close a deal with 
Bolivia unless the Bolivian elections, 
scheduled for January 5, show that the 
present regime is strong enough to pre- 
vent Villarroel’s followers from regain- 
ing power by force. 

@ Reactions of countries that have trade 
agreements with Argentina are, on the 
whole, favorable. 

Chile, for example, hails her arrange- 
ment as highly beneficial. The economies 
of Chile and Argentina largely comple- 
ment each other. And Chile sees in the 
deal a chance to steady her economy, to 
expand her industrial program and to 
build up her external trade. 

Chilean Communists are especially en- 
thusiastic; they term the agreement a 
means of freeing their country from 
“Yankee imperialism.” 

@ Brazilians, on the other hand, are 
skeptical. They cite Argentina's recent 
failure to deliver wheat shipments ac- 
cording to promise. They believe the 


pricing provisions are unfavorable, and 
they doubt that they can count on Ar- 
gentina as a firm source of wheat. 

Argentina will gain some political in- 
fluence as the result of her trade advan- 
tages. Just how she will turn these ad- 
vantages to political use is a question. 
In recent months she has used suspen- 
sion of food shipments as a_ political 
weapon against Bolivia and Uruguay. 
Both attempts have been unsuccessful 
because both countries have obtained 
emergency supplies elsewhere. Peaceful 
penetration, thus, is the method Argen- 
tina is likely to use in extending her politi- 
cal influence through trade. 

Regardless of political fears and hard 
bargaining, however, Latin-American 
countries are glad to get food and other 
economic help from Argentina. Their 
needs give Argentina a strong bargaining 
position. And she is taking full advantage 
of this position to establish herself as 
the biggest trader in Latin America. 


WHERE ARGENTINA FORGES TRADE LINKS 


PERU 


EXPORTS: Coal, Petroleum, 
Rubber, Metals. 


IMPORTS: Wheat 


BRAZIL 


EXPORTS: Iron, Tires, Glass, 
Rubber, Textiles, Lumber. 


IMPORTS: Wheat. 


CHILE 


EXPORTS: Coal, Iron, Copper, 
Lumber, Chemicals. 


IMPORTS: Wheat, Corn, Food- 
products, Vegetable Oils. 


(Argentina furnishes Credits) 
Agreements Completed 


Copyright, 1946, by World Report 


VENEZUELA 


BRAZIL 


BOLIVIA 





VENEZUELA 
EXPORTS: Petroleum. 


IMPORTS: Foodstuffs. 


BOLIVIA 
EXPORTS: Rubber, Metals. 
IMPORTS: Foodstuffs. 


Agreements Pending 
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EFFECTS OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
OF TRANSPORT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Government must demonstrate 
that nationalization will result 
in better service at lower cost 


Reported from 


LONDO 


The biggest trial of Government 
ownership in Britain is developing out of 
the decision to take over the transporta- 
tion systems in the United Kingdom. 

Movement on rail, road and 
water is affected, including operation of 
harbors, docks, railway hotels and Lon- 
don’s subways and busses. The experi- 
ence is certain to influence the future of 
England’s merchant marine and do- 
mestic and world aviation. 

In its pursuit of control over British 

business, the Labor Cabinet is giving 
itself only one year to prepare for the 
largest part of its task. At the end of that 
time, shippers and travelers along rail or 
water lines are to be customers of the 
Ministry of Transport. Absorption of 
truck and bus systems will take a little 
longer, but ultimately merchants using 
their own trucks will need permits for 
trips beyond 40 miles of their shops. Haul- 
ing firms exempt from the Government 
monopoly will have to get special licenses 
for jobs further than 25 miles. 
@ World’s best transport within five 
vears is the promise of the Cabinet. Even 
the plan’s proponents concede that that 
will tase some doing. Principal snag is 
the integration of competing rail and 
road systems, either of which is capable 
of handling much more than half of all 
the nation’s traffic. 

Interested in performance rather than 
promise, Britons are wondering what kind 
of service is in store for them and how 
charges will compare to present ones. 
After a recent trip to the U. S., Sir Hugh 
Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said 
in Parliament: “These dingy railway sta- 
tions, these miserable unprepossessing 
restaurants, all this apparatus for sleep- 
ing and eating make one ashamed as an 
Englishman when one is traveling abroad 
in Western Europe and America.” 

Under the change-over, approximately 
1,260,000 workers will be transferred to 
the Government pay roll. Income of most 
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of the 1,000,000 shareholders is to be 
cut, and many of the 50,000 independent 
truckers soon may be looking for other 
work. 

@ Cost of the program is estimated by 
Sir Hugh at something under $7,000,- 
000,000. In a dispatch from London, E. 
J. Drechsel, staff correspondent of World 
Report, points to $3,636,000,000 of that 
figure as the Government’s payment for 
railroads and_ railroad-owned docks, 
hotels and motor transport. 

“It is not now possible to calculate the 
cost of passenger transport and ports,” 
Drechsel explains, “because ultimate ac- 
quisition of them is left to the discretion 
of the British Transport Commission that 
will be established by the law. 

“Before third reading of the bill in the 
House of Commons, which is ordinarily 
just a formality, a standing committee is 
to study each of the 127 clauses and 13 
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IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT 


Transport Minister Alfred Barnes 


schedules. That should take three or four 
months, but the Government must get 
approval of the House of Lords by July 
in order to turn the properties over to 
the Crown.” 

Then will begin the complex task of 

compensating the individuals and com- 
panies that now own inland transport in 
Britain. Payment will be made in 2% per 
cent British Transport stock, guaranteed 
by the Treasury. But exceptions may be 
made to offer cash to road haulers or 
freight-car owners to whom not more 
than $8,000 will be due. 
@ The plan to nationalize 52,000 miles 
of railroad track, 585,152 freight cars, 
53,000 busses and 150,000 trucks re- 
quires that the public monopoly must 
pay its own way. First substantial ex- 
pense probably will be for locomotives. 
Eleven suburban trains in London have 
been canceled because of a slowdown by 
maintenance men whose job is to keep 
old engines in service. The slowdown was 
particularly embarrassing to the Labor 
Government because it came at the 
height of the debate in Commons on 
the public ownership measure. 

Major features of the Government 
program, to be administered by Minister 
of Transport Alfred Barnes, include: 

A new British Transport Commission 
to co-ordinate equipment and _ services 
and lay down general policy. 

Five managerial groups of five to nine 
members, to be known as the Railway 
Executive, the Docks and Inland Water- 
ways Executive, the Road Transport Ex- 
ecutive, the London Transport Executive 
and—to be established later—a Hotels 
Executive. 

A Transport Arbitration Tribunal to 
decide compensation disputes. 

A Transport Tribunal to pass on pas- 
senger fares and freight rates. 

Transport Users’ Consultative Com- 
mittees, to be set up on a regional basis, 
working with Central Transport Con- 
sultative Committees for England, Wales 
and Scotland. 

A Coastal Shipping Advisory Commit- 
tee to effect liaison between shipping 
interests and the Transport Commission. 

Railways in England are still feeling 
the effects of war, but all Britons con- 
cede that they have served the nation. 
Differences arise primarily over what 
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How Britain's Irland Transport Provides 1,260,000 Jobs 
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they have charged the Government for 
that service. Leased “for the duration,” 
the rail lines received nearly $172,000,- 
000 as rent each year. Yearly income 
from the compensation stock will be 
about $100,000,000. 

One question raised over nationaliza- 
tion is how a politically sensitive Railway 
Executive might react to “featherbed- 
ding,” a device of some unions for keep- 
ing more men on the job than managers 
feel are needed. Troubled by a general 
shortage of man power while striving to 
raise exports, the Labor Government 
will have to decide how best to employ 
rail workers and equipment. The basic 
test of control by a political party re- 
sponsible to trade unions will be its ability 
to reduce man-hours per ton-mile—the 
time it takes one man to get one ton 
moved one mile. 

Trouble in the rail industry stems from 
the crazy-quilt development of British 
lines after the invention of the steam 
engine, Owners of large estates resisted 
the encroachment of steel track, and 
surveyors were forced to detour. Later, 
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use of the gasoline engine in automobiles 
and trucks spurred the building of high- 
ways over many of the old Roman roads, 
which provide more direct links be- 
tween major cities than the rail lines. 
So now England has duplicate networks 
for transportation that have been threat- 
ening to choke the life out of each 
other. 

Road transport is to be controlled un- 
der a system that continues the classifica- 
tion of licensees developed in 1933. These 
are public carriers, which are allowed to 
handle some outside business in addition 
to their own traffic, and private carriers. 

Long-distance hauling exempted from 
confiscation includes furniture moving, 
operation of tank trucks, and the carry- 
ing of meat, livestock and heavy loads 
regarded as “indivisible.” Other truckers 
who wish to work beyond the limits of 
their set radius must apply for permits. 
If the permit is refused, the truck oper- 
ator will be able to require the Transport 
Commission to buy with its stock cer- 
tificates either his complete business or 
specified vehicles and assets. 


=10,000 ‘Employees 


—Copyright, 1946, by World Report 


London’s transport has been under co- 

ordinated control since 1933. The sub- 
way can handle as many as 6,000 trains 
in 24 hours. The subways and busses 
together carry a large number of the 
10,000,000 passengers who use public 
transport in the British capital each day. 
American soldiers learned to depend on 
bus or subway when they were unable 
to find taxis in the London blackouts. 
@ Opposition to the nationalization of 
transport—which admittedly will put the 
Government in control of the life lines 
of British industry—has been stronger 
than that raised against any other ele- 
ment of the Socialist program. The Cab- 
inet counters with the assertion that the — 
plan was promised in the 1945 election 
that put the Labor Party into power and 
that now the Government is merely 
making good a pledge endorsed by the 
voters. 

The real test, however, will begin in 
1948. Then Britons will see whether 
service can be improved by savings in 
man power and equipment that will off- 
set added costs. 
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IRAN MAY ALTER TERMS 
OF RUSSIAN OIL DEAL 


Control of country by conservatives 
expected to cause concession to be 
revised when new Parliament meets 


Reported from 
TEHRAN 


It no longer is certain that Russia 
will get majority control of an oil com- 
pany to exploit the petroleum resources 
of Northern Iran. 

This is the fact developing out of 
the complete collapse of a Russian-spon- 
sored regime in Iran’s northern province 
of Azerbaijan. Terms of the oil conces- 
sion may be revised to Iran’s advantage 
before the matter is settled. 

A new Parliament now being 
elected will have to act next year on the 
9-month-old oil concession to Russia. 
Iranian politicians and the Russian Gov- 
ernment will find the atmosphere much 
changed since the Russians obtained the 
promise of an oil lease last spring. 

Premier Ahmad Qavam es Sultaneh 
has regained control of all Iran's terri- 
tory. The left-wing secession movement 
in Azerbaijan has been broken. The pro- 
Rusian Tudeh Party, which worked for 
Soviet interests in Iran, has lost out to 
Qavam’s Democratic Party. Iran is as- 
sured of complete support from the 
United States and Britain in the United 
Nations. This changed situation is to 
affect the future of Russia’s oil ambitions 
in Iran. 

@ At home, Premier Qavam is in a posi- 
tion to dominate the current elections. 

At the height of its power, Tudeh was 
believed likely to capture perhaps one 
third of the seats in Parliament. Its pro- 
gram of social reforms seemed to be 
winning favor with the majority of city 
voters and many peasants as well. The 
left-wing group was active in forming 
trade unions and played a leading part 
in organizing a strike in the British-owned 
oil fields in Southern Iran last summer. 
Several Tudeh leaders entered Qavam’s 
Cabinet. 

Tudeh’s period of ascendency was 
brief. Qavam, with some help from the 
British Government, broke the oil-field 
strike. Tudeh leaders dropped out of the 
Cabinet and Tudeh sympathizers have 
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been purged from the Government. 
Qavam’s Democratic Party, espousing a 
program of social reforms but rejecting 
Russian influence, has reasserted political 
leadership. The rout of the insurgents in 
Azerbaijan, who were allied with Tudeh, 
has resulted in mass demonostrations of 
anger against the Tudeh Party. Experts 
say Tudeh will be lucky if it gets 10 per 
cent of the seats in Iran’s next Parliament. 
@ Abroad, Iran can count on effective 
backing in the United Nations from the 
Western powers. 

Key factor in the collapse of the left- 
wing regime in Azerbaijan was that Rus- 
sia withdrew her support from the in- 
surgents, after the U. S. and Britain made 
it plain they would not hesitate to bring 
Russia up on U.N. charges if she con- 
tinued to employ strong-arm methods in 
Iran. Russia undoubtedly recalled the cir- 
cumstances of her withdrawal of troops 
from Iran last spring. At that time, Iran 
brought a complaint against Russia to 
the United Nations Security Council. The 
U.S. and Britain succeeded in having it 
aired and kept on the U. N.’s agenda de- 
spite a walkout from the New York ses- 
sions by Russian Delegate Andrei 
Gromyko., 

Iran is still on the U. N. agenda. The 

Russians, intent on getting the British 
out of Greece, the Americans out of 
China, and in publicizing their demand 
for a world inventory of troops stationed 
on other peoples’ soil, have no intention 
of facing U.N. charges of pressure 
tactics in Iran. Thus, they allowed col- 
lapse of the independence movement in 
Azerbaijan and its satellite, the short- 
lived Kurdish Republic. 
@ In terms of oil, Iran’s new strength 
means that the Parliament will have the 
choice of disavowing the Russian oil con- 
cession, confirming it, or asking that 
its terms be revised. 

Because outright repudiation certainly 
would .invite Russian charges that Iran 
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has violated her promise, the agree- 
ment is not likely to be rejected flatly. 

Ratification would give Russia 51 per 
cent control of a joint Russo-Iranian oil 
company, to which Russia would con- 
tribute men and equipment and Iran 
would convey subsoil rights in the North- 
ern provinces. Some Iranians fear that 
the Russians, by juggling the sale price 
of the oil, could make the joint company 
lose money and thus be a liability to 
Iran. For that reason, Iranians are study- 
ing ways of getting the provisions modi- 
fied. 

The U.S. State Department is keeping 
seekers of oil concessions out of Iran un- 
til the elections are completed. U.S. 
officials expect a rush for concessions if 
the Iranian law is revised. 

Iranians hope the U.N. will help them 
by promulgating a model agreement they 
can use as a standard in further negotia- 
tions. They believe that oil concessions 
should be phrased so as to ensure that 
Iran will benefit from exploitation of her 
resources by outside countries. 

Now that left-wing forces in Iran are 
in eclipse for the time being, the coun- 
trys leaders feel they may get better 
terms than they accepted while Russian 
troops occupied the northern half of their 
country less than a year ago. 
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more than 30 per cent of the activity 
in any economic field. Yardsticks by 
which the size of companies are to be 
measured include the number of em- 
ployes, value of assets, and the role of 
the company in the industry. 

The German Chamber of Commerce, 
which had widespread control over busi- 
ness, is to be decentralized in imitation 
of the American organization. This is 
intended to prevent domination by big 
business. The power of the German 
Chamber to allocate raw materials and 
fuel and to grant business permits is 
removed and the organization given a 
purely advisory capacity. 

German holding companies also are 
slated for elimination. All operating com- 
panies are required to divest themselves 
of any securities in other corporations. 
Ownership will be confined to plants di- 
rectly operated. 

To prevent combines from being held 
together through common personnel at 
the top, interlocking directorates will be 
prohibited. Officers and directors of the 
outlawed combines will be required to 
give up all but one of their positions. 
Intercompany services are barred, par- 
ticularly joint accounting departments. 
There is to be no interchange of person- 
nel. 

@ The banks of both Germany and Ja- 
pan are to be reorganized. Banking circles 
in both countries are blamed for financ- 
ing the construction of war industries and 
supplying the bulk of the credit needs of 
the wartime governments. Legislation 
now being put forward by occupation 
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officials is modeled on the U.S. Federal 
Reserve System. 

In Japan, a banking system independ- 
ent of the industrial combines is being 
established. The family trusts are being 
broken up and the control of banking 
placed in the hands of more persons. 
Sound lending and investment practices 
are being introduced. 

In Germany, the banks in the U.S. 
zone are being decentralized along the 
lines of the Federal Reserve System in 
the U.S. State banks are taking over the 
real estate, property, equipment and 
other assets of the Reichsbank. These 
new institutions will be closely super- 


vised by the state government. Stock to: 


be taken over first by the states ultimately 
will be sold to other banks within the 
states. Each of the state banks will be 
governed by a board of directors com- 
posed of representatives of industry, labor 
and agriculture. Expansion of these 
banks outside the boundaries of the state 
will not be permitted. 

Banks are not to be allowed to have 
any control over industrial enterprises 
in order to prevent the management of 
large groups of companies from coming 
under common control. 

q@ Labor unions are being encouraged 
in both Germany and Japan. An effort 
is being made to re-establish in Ger- 
many the free trade unions that existed 
before the Nazis. Japanese unions for 
the first time are permitted to organize 
and act independently. Most of the 
measures introduced by Military Gov- 
ernment officials are patterned after 
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Occupation policies call for strict controls on industries being revived 


American labor legislation, such as the 
Wagner Act. 

In Japan, legislation governing the or- 
ganization of unions has been approved 
by the Diet and the Emperor. Unions 
now have a legal status. Workers are 
protected against discrimination because 
of union membership. Laws that barred 
independent labor organizations and pro- 
hibited collective bargaining have been 
repealed. 

In the first year under the new laws, 
over 3,000,000 Japanese workers joined 
7,000 trade unions. But complete freedom 
for the Japanese unions will not come 
until after the occupation ends. Strikes 
against occupation activities are pro- 
hibited, thus preventing work stoppages 
in utilities and key production centers. 

In Germany, the four powers have 
agreed on the general form that union 
activity may take. Until the country is 
unified, federations of trade unions will 
be permitted on a zonal rather than a 
national basis. 

Principles underlying the reformation 

of German trade unions stress organiza- 
tion on a democratic basis. Each union 
must be set up in accordance with the 
freely expressed desires of its member- 
ship. Craft as well as industrial unions 
are permitted to belong to the state 
federations. 
@ Agrarian reform is also a part of the 
American plan to democratize the econ- 
omy of Germany and Japan. In both 
countries, the controls now being put into 
effect are designed to break up large 
holdings, reduce tenant farming and in- 
crease the number of families that can 
raise their own food. 

In Japan, a land reform bill passed by 
the Diet will enable about 2,000,000 
tenant farmers to purchase about 80 per 
cent of the land that they now cultivate. 
Conditions are to be improved for those 
who choose to remain tenants. 

In Germany, Military Government au- 
thorities have confiscated nearly 700,000 
acres of land to be redistributed to Ger- 
mans bombed out of cities. Land con- 
fiscated includes 350,000 acres from 
Government holdings, 110,000 from the 
armed forces, 85,000 from family founda- 
tions and trusts, 50,000 from private 
estates and 25,000 from the Nazi Party. 

Persons placed on the land by German 

resettlement committees will pay 50 
per cent of the fair rental value for three 
years and then will have the option of 
purchasing. 
@ Results of the efforts to reform the 
economies of Germany and Japan will 
depend in part on the length of occupa- 
tion and the time that the laws can work 
under American guidance. Military au- 
thorities are banking on a theory that the 
reforms will become accepted so widely 
that the German and Japanese people 
will prevent their own governments from 
scrapping them after occupation troops 
are withdrawn. 
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PUBLISHERS AND UNIONS BATTLE 
FOR CONTROL OF JAPAN’S PRESS 


Employes winning voice in fixing 
newspapers’ editorial policies, 
despite Allied support of owners 


Reported from 
[on SO 


A struggle for power is going on 
between Japan’s newspaper publishers 
and their employes. Journalistic unions, 
demanding more influence in fixing edi- 
torial policy of their respective papers, 
are meeting with some success. 

Employe participation in news- 
paper management constitutes the most 
significant postwar development of the 
Japanese press. Union committees have 
forced the resignation of militaristic pub- 
lishers and editors and in some cases 
have taken over the management of in- 
fluential dailies. 

The workers’ quest for power has 
caused strikes which in turn resulted in a 
sharp conflict between General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur's labor and 
press advisors. Allied policy is to keep 
hands off labor disputes, so long as thev 
do not jeopardize the occupation. In press 
affairs, however, the unofficial position is 
that management should have sole re- 
sponsibility for editorial policy. 

Joseph Fromm, staff correspondent of 

World Report in Tokyo, says Japan’s 
working press, despite failure of its re- 
cent general strike, nevertheless has 
gained a strong voice in fixing editorial 
policy A survey of 76 leading papers 
shows that 37 have joint union-manage- 
ment councils to determine policy. 
@ A general strike of newspaper and 
radio workers recently resulted from the 
firing of six union leaders who controlled 
editorial policy of the Tokyo Yomiuri, 
Japan’s third largest newspaper. The 
strike failed, for three reasons. 

First, employes of Asahi, Japan’s No. 1 
paper, voted at the last minute to dis- 
regard the strike call. This decision was 
prompted by a split among employes, lack 
of confidence in union leadership and in- 
direct intervention by U.S. Army officers 

Second, several U.S. Army officers, 
ignoring General MacArthur's hands-off 
policy in labor matters, threatened to 
jail strike leaders. Workers interpreted 
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this as the official disapproval of occupa- 
tion authorities. 

Third, and most important, union 
leaders failed to crystallize the issues and 
many workers were unable to understand 
how a general strike, closing down all 
newspapers except Yomiuri, could settle 
a dispute involving Yomiuri. 

“Failure of the strike cost Yomiuri em- 
ployes a large part of their participation 
in shaping the paper's editorial policy,” 
says Fromm. “Still, it had little effect on 
employe participation in policy-making 
on other papers. 

“Major Daniel C. Imboden, Mac- 
Arthur's representative in dealing with 
Japanese press affairs, feels that editorial 
policy should be fixed by management. 
MacArthur has ordered his subordinates 
to refrain from intervening in labor ques- 
tions of this nature, insisting that they 
are matters for the Japanese to decide. 
Imboden, however, has been conducting 
a campaign within Allied headquarters 
to change this attitude.” 

Leftish tendency of the Japanese press 
has been a source of concern to oc- 
cupation authorities. It was considered 
natural that newspapers, after years of 
repression, should swing to the left once 
controls were lifted. But some occupa- 
tion authorities see in this trend the 
influence of communism. On several oc- 
casions U.S. Army officers have com- 
pelled newspapers, either directly or in- 
directly, to change their editorial line. 
@ Several obstacles, some peculiar to 
Japan, impede the democratization of 
the Japanese press. 

Honest journalism was impossible for 
years. The papers had become used 
to printing only what the militarists or- 
dered. This inevitably affected the cali- 
ber of Japanese editors and reporters. 

Occupation authorities are attempt- 
ing to remedy this shortcoming by tutor- 
ing editors and reporters in the principles 
of democratic journalism. An American 


officer is giving Tokyo newspapermen 
three lectures a week on the need for 
honest and objective reporting. 

Reporters’ clubs were another fixture 
Japanese journalism which still hinders 
the Allies in carrying out the directive 
to establish a free press. These clubs 
were attached to every Government min- 
istry. The dean of reporters assigned 
to an agency dominated the club. If a 
reporter discovered some _ unfavorable 
news, the official concerned merely or- 
dered the head of the club to have the 
story killed. His wishes were carried out 
or the reporter involved was disciplined. 
In return, officials saw that club members 
were rewarded with favors and gifts. 
Most of these clubs have been elimi- 
nated, but some still exist and follow 
their old practices which limit the access 
to news. 

Rationing of newsprint also holds back 
the Japanese press. For years circulation 
has been fixed by a committee of influ- 
ential publishers and Government offi- 
cials. The Japanese reader can subscribe 
to only one newspaper and often he has 
no choice but must take whatever his 
dealer can supply. It is next to impossible 
for a subscriber to shift from one news- 
paper to another. 

Censorship is another major obstacle, 
since its application has confused Japa- 
nese newspapermen in their efforts to 
learn the ways of a free press. Some edi- 
tors complain that censorship now _ is 
worse than it was under the Japanese 
military. 

The press cannot understand long 
delays by censors in handling articles, 
and considers their policies unreasonable 
and inconsistent. One notable example 
concerns the widely publicized editorial 
cautioning the Japanese people not to 
regard MacArthur as a god. This edi 
torial first appeared in the Tokyo Jiji 
Shimpo after being passed by U.S. 
censors. The English language Nippon 
Times wanted to reprint the article, and 
submitted it to censors who again gave 
their approval. But before the Times had 
been distributed, the editorial came to 
the attention of Brig. Gen. Charles A. 
Willoughby, MacArthur's chief of intel- 
ligence, who directed the Times to de- 
stroy 50,000 copies of the paper contain- 
ing the article. Willoughby also held up 
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Henry Wallace’s controversial speech on 
foreign policy for 48 hours and released 
it only after the matter had come to 
MacArthur's attention. 

@ Importance of the press in democra- 
tizing Japan is borne out by the fact 
that Japan has one of the largest per 
capita newspaper audiences of any coun- 
try in the world. Total circulation of 
daily newspapers exceeds 15,000,000, so, 
with a population of 75,000,000, this 
means there is a daily newspaper for 
every five persons. 

Asahi, formerly regarded as Japan’s 
leading paper, is published in three of 
the main cities and has a daily circula- 
tion of more than 3,500,000. Before the 
war, Asahi claimed to be the world’s 
largest newspaper. 

Mainichi, published in Tokyo and 
Osaka, has a circulation of more than 
3,000,000. The paper has modern pub- 
lishing plants and before the war had a 
large staff of correspondents abroad. 

Yomiuri has a circulation of around 
2,000,000. Before and during the war it 
was deminated by the military and the 
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POWER OF THE PRESS IN JAPAN 


Daily circulation of the three largest newspapers 
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publisher was indicted by the Allies as 
a war criminal. Under the direction of its 
employes, Yomiuri was one of Japan’s 
most liberal papers, but recently edi- 
torial policy has become more conserva- 
tive. 

@ Control of news, which prewar gov- 
ernments fostered, is breaking down 
slowly. 

Domei News Agency, formerly sub- 
sidized by the Government was dis- 
solved soon after V-J Day, by order of 
MacArthur. Some of its wartime officials 
and editors voluntarily resigned and 
others must face the coming press purge. 

Kyodo News Agency absorbed much 
of the Domei organization. It has a 
virtual monopoly on news services to the 
daily press, serving 120 papers, almost 
all there are in Japan. 

Jiji News Agency, by an unwritten 
agreement with Kyodo, has restricted 
itself to distribution of news to business 
concerns and individuals. However, Jiji 
now is attempting to invade the news- 
paper field by selling news directly to 
editors rather than to the publications. 


YOMIURI 


—Copyright, 1946, by World Report 


Outside services, although they sell 

their news primarily to Japanese agen- 
cies, also sell directly to newspapers. 
Three American services have gone 
into business in Japan on a relatively 
large scale. French, British and Rus- 
sian agencies also are servicing individ- 
ual papers. 
@ How long it will take to democratize 
the Japanese press depends largely on 
the caliber of supervision received from 
American occupation authorities and on 
the effectiveness of the new but thriv- 
ing newspaper unions. 

Honest journalism comes hard for 
Japanese pressmen because in the past 
salaries were so low that newspapermen 
often turned to blackmail and _bribe- 
taking. The unions have shown promise of 
being able to clean up the newspaper 
profession. Sixty of 76 leading newspa- 
pers have union chapters, but, since 
most of the unions have left-wing affilia- 
tions, their activities will be watched 
closely by occupation authorities, who 
are determined to keep a check on pos- 
sible infiltration of Communist influence. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF EAST PRUSSIA 
POSES MAJOR PROBLEM FOR POLES 


War devastation complicates effort 
to make territory won from Germany 
contribute to recovery of the nation 


Reported from DANZIG 
and ALLENSTEIN 


Poland is facing a formidable task 
in her effort to incorporate the war-won 
areas of East Prussia into the Polish econ- 
omy on a paying basis. 

Extensive devastation, loss of 
population and crippling shortages of 
essential supplies still pose major ob- 
stacles to speedy reconstruction, despite 
the energy with which the Government 
is pushing the program. 

Progress to date indicates that it will 
take considerable time before this land, 
traditional home of the German Junkers, 
will be able to make important contri- 
butions to the general recovery of the 
Polish state. 

@ Communications represent the bright- 

est spot in the current picture. A repre- 
sentative of World Report, after an exten- 
sive survey of the areas given to Poland in 
the postwar partition of East Prussia, 
writes that with Russian assistance the 
railroads have been put into excellent run- 
ning order. Russia's interest in the roads 
is understandable for they are moving 
through the province daily from 10 to 12 
freight trains, loaded with German repara- 
tions consigned to the Soviet Union. 

Besides the railroads, the Germans 

left behind them an excellent system of 
highways. Even minor country roads 
are paved, which is not the case else- 
where in Poland. The Government is 
seeing that roads receive the necessary 
maintenance work, and many of the 
trucks received from UNRRA are being 
assigned to East Prussia to help with 
reconstruction. 
@ Agriculture always has been the key- 
stone of East Prussia’s economy. For gen- 
erations it was Germany's most productive 
province in foodstuffs, and the Junkers 
grew rich on the export crops raised by the 
farmers working their huge estates. In the 
postwar partition, which gave Poland two 
thirds of the province and Russia one 
third, the area containing the most valu- 
able farmlands went to Poland. 
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Exploitation of this land is not easy. 
There is an acute and widespread short- 
age of livestock, draft animals, fertilizer 
and farm machinery. In many sections 
there is a shortage of man power, and it 
is increasingly difficult to move settlers 
into the province because of the shortage 
of farm houses and barns. This is partic- 
ularly true where big estates of the old 
Junkers have been broken up into small 
holdings, and in the areas where all hab- 
itations were destroyed in the “scorched 
earth” retreat of the Wehrmacht. 

So bad is the agricultural situation in 
some sections of the province that semi- 
starvation threatens many farm families 
this winter. Potatoes and black bread will 
be the only food available except for such 
relief supplies as may be brought in. 

The Polish Government plans tremen- 

dous efforts to restore farm production in 
1947, but the odds plainly are against 
success. 
@ An “iron door” seals off Russia’s por- 
tion of East Prussia, so detailed informa- 
tion on agricultural and other conditions 
there is not extensive. The Russo-Polish 
border is one of the most closely guarded 
in the world and few persons are per- 
mitted to cross it. 

Nevertheless, it is known that Lithu- 
anians are being settled in the Soviet 
section, reportedly as part of a program 
for dealing with those who opposed 
Lithuania’s absorption into the U.S. S. R. 

Ko6nigsberg, now renamed Krolewiec 
(pronounced krahl-veece), was badly 
damaged but is being rebuilt by the 
Russians as a Baltic port and naval base. 

All German civilians are believed to 
have been deported from the Russian 
area, for none have crossed the border 
for several months. Last winter deportees 
were moved out by the thousands, bound 
for Germany. 

@ Shifts of population have been so 
extensive in both Polish and Soviet zones 
that it is impossible today to estimate 


accurately the number of persons living 
within the former borders of the prov- 
ince. The prewar population of East 
Prussia was 2,460,000, not counting the 
Free City of Danzig, with 291,000. When 
the Red Army -completed its conquest, 
only 1,000,000 Germans remained. 

Three fourths of the Germans in the 
Polish section have been deported. Earlier 
this year the exodus was so heavy that 
military authorities in the U.S. and 
British zones in Germany were swamped 
with the refugees, and forced the Poles 
and Russians to slow down and organize 
the movement. Now only one trainload of 
1,500 Germans moves out of East Prussia 
each week. Most of the remaining Ger- 
mans are needed for farm labor and are 
being ordered to stay. 

Polish settlers moving in to take over 
the farms, shops and businesses of the 
uprooted Germans demonstrated a great- 
er confidence and sense of security than 
exists among the Poles who are attempt- 
ing to colonize the provinces of Pom- 
erania and Silesia in the eastern part of 
Germany along the Oder River. 

The Poles in East Prussia feel they 

are there to stay. They realize the par- 
tition is subject to the final decisions of 
a peace conference, as are all other mod- 
ifications of Germany’s prewar boun- 
daries. But they are convinced that East 
Prussia is permanently lost to the Reich 
and that the present division between 
Russia and Poland will be upheld. The 
fact that Soviet Union has annexed a 
portion of the province adds enormously 
to their feeling of assurance. This con- 
fidence is in marked contrast with the 
misgivings of the Poles in Pomerania and 
Silesia who fear that the peacemakers 
may change Germany's eastern frontier 
at Poland’s expense. 
@ Assimilation of Poland’s slice of East 
Prussia accordingly is proceeding as 
rapidly as possible. The patent objective 
is to transform the Polish section of the 
province into an integral part of the 
nation rather than have it assume a semi- 
colonial status. 

One manifestation of Poland’s policy 
is the widespread changing of place 
names. For example, all of the Polish 
zone of East Prussia, with which has 
been incorporated the former Free City 
of Danzig, has been renamed Masury 
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(pronounced missouri). Danzig has been 
given the new name of Gdansk. Allen- 
stein henceforth is to be known as Olsztyn 
(pronounced olsh-steen) and Elbing has 
become Elblag. Lesser centers likewise 
have exchanged old Germanic names for 
Polish equivalents or substitutes. 

Name-changing, however, is not likely 
to make the slightest difference in the 
most difficult problem confronting Poland 
in the new territory of Masury. This in- 
volves some 500,000 people of Slavic 
origin who speak the Polish. language, 
but consider themselves German. They 
frequently express the desire to be de- 
ported to Germany where they can rejoin 
old neighbors. 

Much is at stake Warsaw's efforts 
to win over these people, for virtually 
all of them are in farming areas and their 
complete co-operation is important for the 
success of the intensive agricultural pro- 
grams mapped for the immediate future. 

Thus far, Polish officials have been 
making little or no progress in weaning 
members of this minority away from their 
pro-German preferences and educating 
them to become willing citizens of the 
new Poland. The ultimate solution is 
unpredictable, but one thing is plain and 
that is the Poles cannot afford to deport 
such a large group, regardless of its mem- 
bers’ wishes. 

@ Urban problems are proving no less 
pressing than those of the rural districts, 
although they have not received the same 
prominence because the major emphasis 
has been on restoring agriculture for the 
production of much-needed food. 

The devastation of the cities, however, 
has had just as much effect in retarding 
the flow of Polish settlers to Masury as 
the scorched earth of the farmland areas. 

Gdansk (Danzig) and Elblag (Elbing) 
both were badly ravaged and can ac- 
commodate only a fraction of their former 
populations. The inhabitants of Gdansk 
now number 100,000, almost all of them 
Poles, as against the prewar census of 
291,000. Elblag has a population of about 
10,000, compared with 85,000 in 1939. 
Olsztyn (Allenstein) is the only major 
city that escaped severe damage. 

The scarcity of building supplies, an in- 
sufficiency of skilled workers and the 
competing demands of industrial or rural 
construction all combine to militate 
against any rapid rehabilitation of the 
battered cities. 
€) The over-all prospect Poland faces in 
Masury is that the nation has a long 
and hard job to do before production, 
particularly in agriculture, can be re- 
stored to the bountiful levels of prewar 
days, or before the town and cities can 
be restored to their busy condition of 
peacetime. 

For the immediate future, Polish set- 
tlers now moving into East Prussia by the 
hundreds each week must be prepared to 
overcome the variety of difficulties that 
traditionally have beset pioneers. 


IN POLAND’S NEWEST PROVINCE 
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SEAPORT: The Polish eagle flies over Gdansk (Danzig) 
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—Press Association 


AGRICULTURE: Small holdings replace big Junker estates 





—Polish Information Bureau 


SETTLERS: Prepared to overcome pioneering difficulties 
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CZARIST RUSSIA’S DREAM OF 


Russia: 1914 


Territories to have been annexed 





Russian Sphere of Influence 


CZARIST RUSSIA‘S HOPES of empire are com- 
ing true for Soviet Russia. The Worldgraph shows how 
closely Soviet expansion is following the blueprint laid 
down long ago by the Czars. The aims of Imperial Rus- 
sia were expressed in secret negotiations with Britain 
and France at the start of World War I. As a victory 
prize, Russia was to get all land east of a line extending 
roughly from Kolberg in Pomerania to Fiume, then in 
Austria-Hungary, either as integral parts of the Russian 
Empire or as satellite kingdoms. Only Greece was 
skipped. European Turkey and the Asiatic shore of the 
Dardanelles were to be Russian territory. 





Neo” 





Had these aims been realized, Russia under the Czar 
would have dominated the Baltic and Black seas and 
touched the Mediterranean. Lenin's revolution split 
Russia away from the Western Allies of World War I 
and frustrated the Czarist plan. Instead of advancing 
westward as the Czar had intended, Russia signed a 
separate peace with Germany and lost Finland, the Bal- 
tic states, Poland, part of Byelorussia and Bessarabia. 
But the basic reasoning behind the Czar’s plan remains 
the basic reasoning of the Soviets. What Russia under 


the Romanovs wanted was security at the border. That 


still is an objective of Russia under communism. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA’‘S GROWTH has followed the 


r 

1 “ expansionist program of Imperial Russia. In 1939, Pre- 
t  mier Stalin picked up where the Czar left off. The west- 
[ ward expansion of Russia resumed with the partition- 
ging of Poland and the acquisition of the Baltic states in 
a adeal with Hitler. At Yalta and Potsdam, the westward 
- drive was carried forward—to the Elbe River in the 
. north and to the gates of Trieste in the south. Instead 
s of satellite kingdoms, satellite republics were created in 
r Central and Eastern Europe. While the Czar would have 
t been content to put troops in Pomerania, the Soviet Army 

now occupies all of Eastern Germany. 
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At some points on the map, the pattern of direct an- 
nexations by the Soviets duplicates the Czarist plans. 
Northern Bucovina and Eastern Galicia, which the 
Czar demanded for outright annexation, have been 
brought into modern Russia as integral parts of the 
Soviet Union. In one important respect, the Soviets thus 
far have not been able to get what the Czar sought: 
Turkey still holds her European territory, the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles. But Russia’s recent demand for a 
share in control of the Dardanelles is one more move in 
the step-by-step progress of the Soviets toward realiza- 
tion of a Czarist dream of empire. 
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(There is much speculation as to 
the man who will succeed General- 
issimo Stalin as the chief of the 
Soviet Union. 

(Unexpected changes in the world 
policy of the Soviet Union during 
recent weeks are being construed 
widely as signs the Kremlin wants 


. to get international relations on a 


placid plane in anticipation of the 
domestic tension that may possibly 
attend the selection of Stalin’s suc- 
cessor. 

(WORLD REPORT presents here 
an examination of the question of 
Russian succession, together with an 
appraisal of the personalities, factors 
and circumstances that are to be in- 
volved.) 


" peamerstte is a dubious guide in any 
consideration of Soviet succession. 
Since the founding of the Soviet 
Union in the dying days of World War I, 
there has been only one real transfer 
of supreme power. This took place 
gradually, with much maneuvering. 

When Nikolai Lenin died early in 
1924, the two outstanding aspirants to 
succeed him were Leon Trotsky and 
Joseph Stalin, but neither was strong 
enough to claim the absolute power 
Lenin had held. Although Trotsky 
coveted the succession, the political 
strength of Stalin at the time was suff- 
cient to veto his colleague’s ambition. 

The impasse was met by having a 
triumvirate take over, of whom Stalin 
was one. His associates were Leo 
Kamenev, Trotsky’s brother-in-law, and 
Grigoryi Zinoviev, a friend of Ka- 
menev's, but Stalin at once established 
himself as the dominant force and driv- 
ing spirit of this ruling group. 

From this secure position, Stalin pro- 
ceeded methodically to expand and con- 
solidate his power. One by one, poten- 
tial rivals were eliminated and _ their 
political cliques were systematically 
wrecked. This process of acquiring su- 
preme authority covered a period of six 
years, and when it was completed Stalin 
had firmly in his grasp powers more ab- 
solute than Lenin ever claimed. 

Interestingly enough, the process was 
marked by important shifts in Soviet 
policy. From the international stand- 
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point, perhaps the most important was 
the decision to concentrate on the eco- 
nomic development of Russia. In this, 
Stalin triumphed over the forces of 
Trotsky and the left, who wanted to 
concentrate on world revolution. 

There is a widespread misconception 
that Generalissimo Stalin has been the 
titular chief of Government in the Soviet 
Union ever since he emerged as Rus- 
sia’s unchallenged leader more than a 
decade and a half ago. 

Actually, from the time of Lenin’s 
death in 1924 until May 6, 1941, when 
he became Premier, Stalin held no Gov- 
ernment office of any kind, although he 
was the Government. 

The Soviet peoples, nevertheless, 
were constantly mindful that Stalin, 
despite his lack of any Government 
post, was the guiding force of the 
nation. His power in all fields, political 
and economic, was unquestioned. And 
progress in every field of Soviet en- 
deavor was unhesitatingly credited to 
him. 


ROOTS OF POWER 


To understand this seemingly anom- 
alous situation, it is necessary to remem- 
ber the dualism that makes the machin- 
ery of Soviet Government unique. The 
ruling instrument in Russia is the Com- 
munist Party. This tight-knit and zeal- 
ous organization of some 6,000,000 
members controls a sprawling nation of 
202,000,000. It is a state within a state 
and the only repository of power. 

The reason Stalin was able to achieve 
such absolute power in the nation, al- 
though holding no Government post, 
was that’ Lenin’s death made him top 
man in the party, and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is the creature of: the party’s 
decision, as made by the Politburo, or 
Political Bureau, which frames policy 
for both party and nation. 

When Lenin died, Stalin was the 
Secretary-General of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. This is 
the highest office in the party, and it 
gave him an immense tactical advantage 
in the battle for power with Trotsky and 
other adversaries. Once the elimination 
of potential rivals had made his position 
as party leader unassailable, Stalin 





STALIN’S SUCCESSOR - 


could let pawns fill the key posts of Gov- 
ernment, for the course they pursued 
would be decreed by the Politburo of 
the party, where Stalin’s voice was de- 
cisive. 

It should be noted that, in any strug- 
gle for Stalin’s mantle, no one can start 
with the advantage that the General- 
issimo held at Lenin’s death by virtue 
of being Secretary-General of the 
party's Central Committee. Stalin still 
retains that post and has given no signs 
of relinquishing it. 

However, membership in this power- 
ful committee is no small asset. It is 
enjoyed by Andrei Zhdanov, Stalin’s 
deputy in the party and the chief direc- 
tor of the Government’s domestic poli- 
cies, and Georgi Malenkov, for whom 
Stalin is reputed to have warm esteem. 
Both also are members of the Politburo, 
that select group from which the next 
Soviet chieftan is to come. 

At first glance, it might appear that 
the Secretary-Generalship of the party 
would be coveted by Stalin’s heirs be- 
cause of the immense power it repre- 
sents. Certainly up until the spring of 
1941 it was the supreme prize, far sur- 
passing that of the nominal chief of 
Government—the Premier who served 
by virtue of his chairmanship of the 
Council of Ministers (until recently 
called the Council of People’s Com- 
missars). 

For a decade and a half the Premier- 
ship was a “shadow” position of sec- 
ondary importance. Aleksyevy Rykov 
was the first to serve in this post after 
Lenin's death, but he got in Stalin’s bad 
graces toward the end of the General- 
issimo’s campaign for complete power. 
Stalin replaced him in 1930 with Vya- 
cheslav Molotoy, the present Foreign 
Minister, and Molotov remained Pre- 
mier until 1941, when Stalin himself 
assumed the office six weeks before 
Germany invaded Russia. 

Stalin’s assumption of the Premier- 
ship had the effect of tremendously en- 
hancing the prestige of the office. The 
aim undoubtedly was to consolidate 
state and party leadership in his own 
person at a desperately critical time. 
However, the result has been to give 


the Soviet peoples a symbol of national | 


unity and purpose. The immense psy- 
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Four Men Stand Out as Chief Contenders; 
Politburo Will Make the Final Decision 







thological advantage of perpetuating 
his symbol in the next chief of Govern- 
gxent is obvious, and the elders of the 
Politburo are not likely to overlook it. 
Thus, the question of the Stalinist 
uccession no longer is as simple as it 
as in May 1941, when it was solely a 
matter of who would take his place as 
Secretary-General of the party. Now 
the Politburo eventually must also de- 
cide whio is to succeed him as titular 
eader of Russia. The riddle is whether 
one man will inherit both mantles, or 
whether two men will share the rule, 
setting the stage for an inevitable new 
struggle for power. 


THE HEIRS APPARENT 


The four names that figure most 
prominently in all the speculation on 
Stalin’s successor are those of Molotov, 
Zhdanov, Malenkov and Lavrenti Beria. 

Of the four, Molotov comes closest, 
in the opinion of many, to filling the 
requirements considered essential for 
Stalin’s successor as titular chief of Gov- 
ernment. Molotov’s wartime role as 
Foreign Minister and his participation 
in the historic conferences of the Big 
Three increased his stature and en- 
hanced his importance in the public 
eye. As a champion of the Soviet cause 
in the making of the peace treaties and 
in the world forum of the United Na- 
tions, he has kept his place in the lime- 
light. Inasmuch as he has so long been 
the personification of Soviet determina- 
tion and the existing policy in external 
affairs, the transition would not be too 
difficult if he were to become the sym- 
bol of Soviet destiny in internal affairs 
as well. 

Basically, of course, acceptance of a 
successor by the people is not to be a 
decisive factor in the party’s ultimate 
decision on the subject. Power alone 
will determine. But here, too, Molotov 
has impressive strength. His influence 
and authority in the Soviet Union are 
much more formidable than generally 
realized. A close disciple of Stalin, he 
has had a first-hand opportunity to 
study the art of securing and keeping 
power, as the Generalissimo prac- 
tices it. And his record in the party is 
above reproach, even though he may 


have jealous enemies in its top ranks. 

Zhdanov, currently in charge of the 
cultural purge the Government has 
launched, is a member of the important 
Central Committee of the party and 
chairman of the Soviet of the Union, 
one of the two houses of Russia’s legis- 
lature. At first glance, however, Zhda- 
nov would appear to be a much handi- 
capped entry in any struggle for suc- 
cession. He is credited with persuading 
Stalin to embark in 1939 on the war 
with Finland, in which Russia lost pres- 
tige. Later, as the political chief of 
Leningrad’s defense during its siege by 
the German Army, he staged a partial 
comeback. But he also was criticized for 
needlessly heavy casualties the defense 
involved. 

The fact that Zhdanov survived one 
major blunder and a serious miscalcula- 
tion and still held his high place in the 
party is the best index of the man. The 
party normally does not tolerate mis- 
takes. 

An effective speaker and organizer, 
Zhdanov is regarded by some as pos- 
sessing the genius for popular leader- 
ship that Stalin’s successor should have. 
He definitely is to be considered as an 
important contender. 

Malenkov must figure in any conjec- 
ture because of the strong position he 
occupies in the party. He is chief of the 
Personnel Administration of the Central 
Committee, and all appointments to 
office must clear through him and his 
staff. This control of patronage offers 
formidable advantages, and there are 
indications Malenkov is well aware of 
them. 

Rightly or wrongly, Malenkov has 
the reputation of a master intriguer, 
and, in his position, that ability is 
enough to give pause to any rival. 
Studiedly inconspicuous in public ap- 
pearances, he prefers to concentrate his 
activities behind the scenes. He is the 


‘youngest of the four leading possibili- 


ties. He is only 44, while Molotov 
is 56, Zhdanov 50 and Beria 47. It may 
be that time is on his side and that he 
can afford to wait, holding aloof from 
the coming contest for succession and 
consolidating his own strength for a 
future test. 

Beria, the fourth man discussed in 


speculation, attained full membership 
in the Politburo only recently, but he is 
master of a major source of power in the 
Soviet Union. As Minister of State 
Security, he controls the secret police, 
or NKVD. Through this feared agency 
his influence not only pervades all 
phases of civilian life but extends to the 
Soviet Army. For this reason he is a 
man to be reckoned with. 

Besides his control of NKVD, Beria 
has been entrusted with the all-impor- 
tant task of developing atomic energy 
research for Russia. The political signifi- 
cance of Stalin’s decision to give Beria 
this urgent assignment is the subject of 
considerable surmise, but it is known 
that the Generalissimo reposes a special 
trust in the NKVD chief. 

The other six full members of the 
Politburo are generally considered to be 
out of the running, and the same is true 
of the four alternates who complete the 
makeup of that body. 


POLITBURO DECIDES 


One thing is certain—the ultimate de- 
cision on the succession rests exclusively 
with the Politburo and will be deter- 
mined by the interests of the party and 
the power the successful candidate is 
able to wield in it. 

There is always a possibility, of 
course, that Stalin, in his will or testa- 
ment, may nominate a successor, but 
the nominee could not hope to succeed 
without Politburo confirmation. Lenin 
is said to have left a testament indicat- 
ing his wishes, but the document al- 
legedly was suppressed. There is no 
assurance that Stalin’s testament might 
not be given similar treatment if the 
Politburo thought the party’s interests 
demanded such action. 

By far the most important aspect of 
the Politburo’s ultimate decision is 
whether one man is to succeed Stalin as 
head of both government and party, or 
whether one job is to go to one con- 
tender and the other to a second. 

Current conjecture tends to favor the 
latter course, with Molotov assigned the 
Premiership and the tcp post in the 
party going to Zhdanov, Malenkov or 
Beria. 

Molotov, however, is fully aware of 
the enormous advantage that Stalin 
commanded as Secretary-General of the 
party. The Secretary-General rules the 
party, and the party rules the state. The 
party post still is the main prize. If 
Molotov controls sufficient power, he is 
not likely to settle for less. 
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SEVERE TESTS FACE 
U.N. IN THE NEW YEAR 


With agreement in principle reached 
on many problems, powers must show 
that they can co-operate in practice 


Tests more severe than any thus 
far encountered are to confront the 
United Nations in 1947. 

As they move from agreement in 
principle to co-operation in practice, the 
big powers now have to outlaw the 
atomic bomb and place atomic energy 
under strict international control. They 
also have to learn how to limit all other 
weapons. Simultaneously, they have to 
create a U.N. military force capable of 
putting down aggression. 

Ability of the U. N. to operate 
outside the committee rooms is to be 
tested when it begins to administer Tri- 
este as an international zone and when 
it becomes guardian of 1,000,000 or 
more displaced Europeans. Long-range 
responsibilities, vast and complicated, in- 
clude supervision over dependent areas 
in Africa and in the Pacific and the 
beginnings of ambitious measures for 
social and economic betterment on a 
world scale. 

Talk is scheduled to give way to 
action during the next 12 months. 

The General Assembly spelled out the 
things to be done in 1947 when it dis- 


posed of the 71 items on the agenda of 
its New York meeting. The Assembly is 
not to meet again until next autumn, 
unless called into special session to ap- 
prove treaties on arms and atomic controls. 

Complaints that peace is threatened, 
such as the Greek protest, go to the 
Security Council for action. Unlike the 
Assembly, the Council meets continu- 
ously. Council action, however, requires 
unanimity among the five big powers. In 
the past, a Soviet veto forestalled United 
Nations’ intervention in the Middle East 
and the Balkans. Now, for the first time, 
a unanimous Security Council has ordered 
an investigation in the Balkans. 
@ Looking back, the outstanding ac- 
complishment of the U. N. in its first year 
was that it survived Soviet vetoes and 
threats of withdrawal. It was the sharp 
change in Russia’s attitude in the last days 
of the New York meeting that made it 
possible for the Assembly to agree n 
instructions looking toward action in 1947. 
@ Looking ahead, the trick is to trans- 
late words into deeds. 

Atomic control is the first, perhaps the 
biggest, test. Problem is to set up an in- 




















Atomic Energy 

Agree on how to suppress the bomb 
yet utilize atomic energy for the 
constructive purposes of peace. 


Collective Security 

Get the big powers to contribute 
men, ships and planes to a U.N. 
armed force ready to fight aggressors. 


Arms Limitation 
Figure out how to reduce and reg- 
ulate armaments and armed forces; 
then sign up the nations. 
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NEW YEAR’S LIST FOR 





THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Homeless | 

Assume responsibility for a million 
or more Europeans who need food, 
shelter, jobs and a country. 


Self-Government 


Set up machinery under which de- 
pendent areas all over the world can 
advance toward independence. 


Trouble Zones 
Keep eyes and ears open for “threats 
to peace” in Spain, the Balkans, the 
Middle East, perhaps elsewhere. 











ternational agency that will control atomic 
energy from mine to end use, encouraginy 
peaceful exploitation, completely prevent- 
ing its use for war. There is agreement 
on objectives, including international in- 
spection to enforce them, but the scope 
and method of inspection, the techniques 
of control and the punishment of viola- 
tors all remain to be worked out, agreed 
upon and applied. 

An armed force with which the U. N. 
itself can put down aggression is yet to be 
established. So far, the Military Statt 
Committee has made littleprogress. But 
the hope is that 1947 will find the major 
powers agreeing on how big the force 
should be, where it should be placed, how 
commanded and how employed. Next 
step will be earmarking of men, guns, 
ships and planes for security forces. 

Limitation of arms, approved in prin- 
ciple by the General Assembly, also is in 
the lap of the Military Staff Committee 
for study and concrete recommendations. 
Some U.N. members hope for draft 
treaties, detailed and ready to sign, six 
or eight months from now. But the 
hurdles are high. One problem is how to 
balance land forces of one country against 
ships of another, or aircraft of a third. A 
fundamental issue is whether nations will 
reduce armament when they don’t trust 
each other. 

Practical administration also is to put 
the U.N. to the test during 1947. The 
task of caring for about 1,000,000 Euro- 
peans, now in camps for displaced per- 
sons, falls to the new International Ref- 
ugee Organization, as a_ specialized 
agency of the world organization, when 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration goes out of busi- 
ness June 30. On another disputed sector, 
Trieste, the U.N. is to assume responsi- 
bility for setting up and supervising the 
government of that city as soon as peace 
is signed with Italy, presumably in 
February. 

Less urgent, but not less difficult, are 
actions the United Nations and its agen- 
cies are scheduled to take during 1947 
on trusteeships, on world trade, on build- 
ing a headquarters, on civil liberties and 
freedom of information, and on other 
social and economic proposals pressing 
for attention. 

@ The crucial test is to come in the ac- 
tion the U.N. takes, or fails to take, in 
controlling atomic energy and in limiting 
arms. It is a long step from agreement in 
principle to agreement on scores of de- 
tailed methods involved in any plan of 
international inspection and control. But 
if the organization can make measurable 
progress in this field in 1947, most of its 
other problems will look. relatively easy. 
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PRICES IN MOST NATIONS TO COME 
CLOSER INTO BALANCE IN 1947 


Reduction in differences in cost of 


goods in world markets expected 
to benefit exports from the U.S. 


Prices of the things people want 
to buy will come closer into balance in 
most countries of the world in 1947. 
This ‘means that prices of U.S. goods 
will be in a favorable position at the very 
time real competition begins in world 
markets. 

Since production in the U. S. will 
reach a point beyond domestic needs in 
many lines during the year, exports take 
on increasing importance. In some in- 
stances, once reconstruction needs are 
met, the selling price will determine 
which countries will get the business of 
overseas markets. 

Because prices in the months ahead 

will be a decisive factor in both sales and 
output, World Report presents here an 
analysis of price movements since the 
end of the war and projects the trend in- 
to the future. 
@ Postwar prices in the world show a 
wide divergence in the different coun- 
tries, even though the disparity is not as 
large as it was during the war. 

In the U.S., prices went up 22 per 
cent between August 1945 and August 
1946. Since last August, another 7 per 
cént increase has been added. This price 
increase at home has not been paralleled 
in other countries. 

A slight downturn in most prices was 
achieved in Switzerland, Norway and 
Sweden, where the decline from wartime 
highs amounted to 4 or 5 per cent. The 
reduction was brought about by cuts in 
freight charges. 

Price stability was 
Britain, Denmark, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

A moderate increase of 10 to 16 per 
cent was registered in Argentina, British 
India and Mexico. 

Sharp increases, out of proportion to 
U.S. prices, occurred in the Netherlands 
where prices went up 41 per cent, in 
France with an increase of 72 per cent 
and in Czechoslovakia with an increase 
of 93 per cent. Runaway inflation carried 


maintained in: 


prices to astronomical heights in Hun- 
gary and China. 

@ Lack of balance in prices is the re- 
sult. The rise in the U.S. has brought 
prices closer together with some coun- 
tries, pushed others further apart. A com- 
parison based on prices and exchange 
rates in the first half of 1939 gives this 
picture of the purchasing power of the 
U.S. dollar in August, one full year after 
the end of war: 

A dollar buys exactly 100 cents worth 
at wholesale prices in Czechoslovakia, 94 
cents in the Netherlands, 87 cents in 
Denmark, Sweden and Costa Rica, 84 
cents in France on the official market, 80 
cents in Switzerland. But it buys no more 
than 73 cents worth in India, 69 cents in 
Argentina and 67 cents in Mexico. 

In most of the British Commonwealth, 
the dollar is overvalued. It buys 107 
cents worth at British wholesale prices, 
119 cents in Canada, 128 cents in New 
Zealand and 141 cents in Australia. 
qj] For businessmen in the U.S. and in 
all other countries, the disparity in prices 
takes on new importance as the world 





gradually shifts from a sellers market to 
a buyers market. 

To U.S. exporters, the recent in- 
creases in U.S. prices mean stiffer com- 
petition in and with those countries 
which, so far, have kept prices under 
strict control below the United States 
level. Lines of manufactured goods, 
where the price trend still is upward, will 
have to sell on the basis of quality and 
with regard to particular customers as 
production opens up in other coun- 
tries. 

To U.S. importers, higher prices at 

home mean larger business opportunities 
as the products of other countries become 
competitive in the U.S. Industrial re- 
covery abroad is going to add variety 
and quantity to the goods which can be 
sold in the U. S. 
@ In 1947, the balance of purchasing 
power between the U.S. and several 
British Commonwealth countries will be 
improved through a decline in U.S. 
prices which may drop 15 to 20 per cent. 
At the same time, inflationary pressures 
should lift the price level in some Com- 
monwealth countries. 

In general, the profit margin on im- 
ports probably will be reduced, but U. S. 
export goods will get into a better com- 
petitive position on world 1 arkets just 
at the time that prices return to their 
normal role as a controlling factor in 
world buying and selling. 





—International 


SURPLUS TROLLEYS ENROUTE TO SOUTH AMERICA 
U. S. exporters will play a better role when prices level off 
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HARGES OF COMMUNISM threaten to 

shake scholarly Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, head of the Confederation of 
Workers of Latin America (CTAL), 
from his dominant position as a leader 
of labor in South and Central America. 

For years, Lombardo Toledano has 
been leading his followers to the left. 
The issue of communism has _ been 
brought out into the open by the social- 
istic faction of the Chilean Labor Feder- 
ation. This group split away from its 
communistic associates early this year. 
Now it has served notice that it will be- 
come part of a new Latin-American 
federation of labor unless the CTAL and 
Lombardo Toledano swing away from 
“communistic policies.” 

Such an organization probably would 

be affiliated, along with the American 
Federation of Labor and the Canadian 
Federation of Labor, in an Inter-Ameri- 
can Trade Union Association. Leaders 
from eight Latin-American countries, dis- 
satisfied with Lombardo Toledano’s poli- 
cies, urged a move in this direction at the 
recent convention of the AFL. If this 
ambition is realized, the CTAL, which 
co-operates with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, will face competition 
in Latin America similar to that which 
the CIO is experiencing in Canada and 
the U.S. 
@ Marxism, but not communism, is the 
expressed political and economic creed 
of Lombardo Toledano. A trip to Russia 
about 20 years ago made him “aware, 
for the first time, of Karl Marx.” The son 
of a mine owner in the State of Puebla, 
Lombardo Toledano was graduated in 
law from the National University of 
Mexico in 1919. But he declared the 
profession of law “immoral,” and did not 
practice. 

Instead, Lombardo Toledano went to 
Europe. He saw the Fascists in Italy and 
the beginnings of National Socialism in 
Germany. In Russia he was impressed 
with the theories of Marx, as applied 
under the Soviet system. 

Back in Mexico, he spent a dozen 
years in the fields of higher education 
and politics. Then he decided to make 
organized labor his career. There, he 
felt, he could employ to advantage his 
knowledge of economics and his talents 
as a leader and an orator. 

In 1933, the Mexican labor leader 
founded the General Confederation of 
Workers and Peasants of Mexico. Three 
years later he became prominent in the 
Regional Confederation of Mexican 
Workers, at that time Mexico’s most im- 
portant labor organization. But he be- 
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TOLEDANO: 


sik ioeeseest 
MEXICAN LEFTIST LEADER 
Marxist theories impressed him 


came dissatisfied with the policies of 
Luis Morones, its leader, whom he con- 
sidered unprogressive, and established 
the Confederation of Mexican Workers. 
@ CTAL was formed in 1938, with rep- 
resentatives of 13 countries attending 
the organization meeting in Mexico City. 
Lombardo Toledano had invited John L. 
Lewis, then president of the CIO, and 
William Green, president of the AFL. 
Green declined in terms that Lombardo 
Toledano resented, but Lewis accepted. 
To these responses may be traced, in 
part, Lombardo Toledano’s intense dis- 
like of the AFL and his cordiality toward 
the CIO. 

Lombardo Toledano’s greatest power 
is in Mexico. There, through the CTM, 
he claims 1,000,000 of the CTAL’s esti- 
mated 2,000,000 members. He frequent- 
ly makes public addresses, often is 
quoted by the press and is influential 
in politics. 

In Cuba, too, the CTAL leader’s power 
is strong. And he has influence in some 
of the Central American countries and in 
the Dominican Republic, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile. But 
Brazil and Argentina have prevented 
local organizations from affiliating with 
the CTAL. 

Extensive travels have made Lom- 
bardo Toledano thoroughly familiar with 
the Western Hemisphere and with Eu- 
rope and have taken him to Russia sever- 
al times. He is influential in the Inter- 
national Labor Office and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 


Faces Labor Revolt 


@ Opponents assert that the CTAL un- 

der Lombardo Toledano is “totalitarian” 
and anticapitalist and that it serves, pri- 
marily, the interests of communism. As 
evidence, they cite his change in atti- 
tude toward the Perén regime in Argen- 
tina from opposition to tolerance after 
Argentina and Russia resumed diplomatic 
relations. 

The CTAL’s recent convention in 
Costa Rica was “entirely a Toledano 
show,’ Miller Holland, staff correspond- 
ent of World Report, says in a wireless 
dispatch from San José. 

Holland reports that “signs of commu- 
nistic collaboration or Moscow domina- 
tion” were not apparent at the gathering. 

Lombardo Toledano, addressing the 
convention, advocated higher standards 
of living for workers, public works to 
provide jobs, modernization of agricul- 
ture and “political independence” from 
the U.S. He denied his program was 
inspired by “any political party or sect.” 
The CTAL, he said, respects private 
property and opposes social revolution 
but favors “an evolutionary revolution 
which would change the semifeudal 
structure of Latin America into modern 
states.” 

Taking cognizance of dissension within 
CTAL ranks, the convention charged the 
AFL with sending out agents to divide 
the labor movement in Latin America 
for the purpose of “delivering the workers 
into the hands of imperialism.” 

@ Politically, Lombardo Toledano de- 
clares labor should work through exist- 
ing parties rather than concentrating its 
members in a single party. 

“The very existence of the working 
class and the labor movement depends on 
their complete independence of all politi- 
cal parties,” he told Holland. “The labor 
movement in Latin American generally 
contains all elements—people with differ- 
ing ideologies, religion and opinions. It 
would be impossible to have a strong la- 
bor movement if labor were affiliated with 
the Communist Party, or were open only 
to Communists.” 

@ Toward the U.S., Lombardo To- 
ledano insists that he is friendly. He says 
he admires U. S. democracy, and declares 
he welcomes U. S. capital to Latin Amer- 
ica, provided it is a minority interest. 

Frequently, however, the CTAL leader 
criticizes the U. S. and its policies, which 
he often refers to as “imperialistic.” He 
is an enemy of U.S. interests that “ex- 
ploit” Latin-American resources and 
workers through “monopoly capitalism.” 
He opposes the U.S. policy of lowering 
trade barriers. Like the Communists, he 








—Acme 
INDIA: Disorders such as this punctuated rising tension that 
mded in Calcutta’s bloody riots in August. Indian independ- 
mce, now within reach, is threatened by Hindu-Moslem dif- 
ferences. The Moslem minority, fearing Hindu repudiation 
if protections to Moslem rights proposed by Britain, is boy- 
otting the Constituent Assembly that convened in December. 





—Netherlands Information 
INDONESIA: On November 15, in Cheribon, Java, Premier 
Wjahrir of the Indonesian Republic and Professor Schermer- 
Yhorn and Dr. Van Mook for the Netherlands Government 
(left to right) initialed a draft agreement for the new Re- 
“public. Later the plan calls for the new Republic and other 
jEast Indies states to form the United States of Indonesia. 


‘ sp —U. 8S. Signal Corps 

GERMANY: Ten of these top Nazi leaders, shown in the 
prisoners’ dock at Nurnberg on the last day of their trial, 
were executed in October. Their conviction set world prece- 
dents in holding individual leaders criminally responsible 
for the acts of sovereign states. Hitler’s lieutenants were 
the first men ever to be hanged for crimes against peace. 


—Acme 
CHINA: These fortifications in Shansi Province were 
started after the Constitutional Convention opened in 
Nanking in November. Summoned as an all-party body to 
draft China’s future Government, the Convention-.was boy- 
cotted by the Communists. Fighting increased. Slim hope of 
success lies in compromise to bring in the Communists. 
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SPAIN: Generalissimo Franco, shown with his generals, 
countered U.N. efforts to unseat his regime with a defiant 
speech before 30,000 in Madrid. The U.N. Assembly’s 
compromise resolution urged all members to withdraw their 
chiefs of diplomatic missions from Spain in December. 
Action against Franco was called for by Poland in April. 


_ 
— 


UNITED NATIONS: After a 55-day session here, the 
General Assembly adjourned on December 17. It began 
with delegates from 51 nations, ended with membershi 

increased to 55 by the admission of Sweden, Iceland, Af- 
ghanistan and Siam. The more important actions included 
a disarmament resolution, establishment of the Trusteeship 
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: —Acme 
PEACE TREATIES: At this conference on December 12, 
the Big Four reached agreement on terms for the five lesser 
ex-enemy countries: Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary and 
Romania. The task required preliminary sessions in Paris 
and final meetings in New York spread over 15 months. 
The German treaty will be tackled in Moscow in March. 


Council and the International Refugee Organization, and 
agreement on a New York site for the permanent world 
capital. Increased hope for the U.N. was based less on 
these modest achievements than on the demonstrated 
ability of the nations of the world to drag their disagree- 
ments into the open and still remain on speaking terms. 
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INDIA IS SEEKING SHARE 
OF WORLD AIR TRAFFIC 


Record expansion of service aided 
by use Allies made of country as 
an important base during the war 


India’s commercial air lines, now 
expanding their domestic service at a 
record pace, soon will reach out for a 
slice of the international air traffic. 

Mileage of India’s domestic air 
routes has more than doubled this year 
and the volume of passenger and freight 
traffic has shown even larger gains. Avia- 
tion is attracting important Indian cap- 
ital, thereby speeding its transition from 
an insignificant to major industry. 

The rapid growth of India’s commercial 

aviation is helped by the fact that the 
Allies used the country as an important 
base during the war. Scores of airfields 
were built and the existing ones improved. 
The British trained thousands of Indian 
pilots and mechanics and India’s air lines 
today are well stocked with surplus trans- 
port planes of the U.S. Army. 
@ Four air lines, all of them privately 
owned, operate on regular schedules as 
compared to two before the war. In addi- 
tion, 10 other air transport companies 
are registered with the Government for 
carrying passengers and freight. 

Tata Airlines, the pioneers of Indian 
commercial aviation, have daily flights 
from Bombay to Delhi, Karachi and Co- 
lombo (Ceylon) and a weekly trip from 
Bombay to Calcutta. 

The line uses mainly twin-engined 
transports of American make. During the 
first six months of this year, it purchased 
20 of them from the U. S. Government. 

Indian National Airways vies with Tata 
for leadership in Indian aviation. The 
company has daily flights from Delhi to 
Calcutta, Karachi and Lucknow, besides 
several other less-frequent schedules. A 
number of feeder services are being 
planned that eventually will link all im- 
portant towns in Northern India. In 
addition, the company expects to enter 
the international field with flights to the 
capitals of Burma, Siam and Egypt. 

Recently, Indian National Airways was 
purchased by S. R. Dalmia, one of the 
“Big Five” of India’s industrialists. 


The company now uses American air- 
craft, but has placed orders with British 
firms for eight additional transports. 

Air Services of India, the fastest 
growing of the new lines, is owned by 
Wolchind Herachant, another of the 
“Big Five” firms of India. Nucleus of its 
air fleet is 10 reconverted U.S. trans- 
ports. This line already has daily flights 
from Bombay to Bhuj, a triweekly service 
from Karachi to Bhuj and weekly trips 
from Bombay to Lucknow. 

Deccan Airways, another newcomer, 
operates between Delhi and Madras and 
Hyderabad and Bangalore. 

@ Postwar expansion of India’s air lines 
has been carried out at a minimum cost. 

Planes that in wartime carried sup- 
plies into China were declared surplus 


by the United States and are being sold 
in large numbers to the Indian Govern- 
ment and private firms. During the first 
six months of this year, Indians bought 
more than 100 American transports, 
Facilities are available in India for con- 
verting these planes into comfortable 
passenger craft. 

Radio equipment, installed in India by 
the U. S. Army Air Forces, was purchased 
by the Delhi Government and is being 
used to supplement the prewar network 
of civil aviation. It includes transmitters 
and receivers, radio beacons and direc- 
tion finders. 

Airfields, built under British and 
American military supervision, are spread 
throughout India. The U.S. alone has 
declared surplus, and turned over to 
India, 70 airfields that range from emer- 
gency strips in the jungles to modern air- 
dromes near such major cities as Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. 

Development of a locally owned air- 
craft industry to equip the new air lines 
is under consideration, but this is a long- 
range program. For the next several 
years, Britain and the U. S. will compete 
for India’s aircraft purchases. The British 
are making every effort to win this busi- 
ness and are meeting with some success. 
But the U. S. is in a more favorable posi- 
tion than before the war because Indian 
pilots, mechanics and passengers have 
become accustomed to the American 
planes now flying the Indian routes. 
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Life Around the World 


Japan’s Goliath wrestlers have hard time 


maintaining girths on today’s slim rations 


: TOKYO 
eal titanic sumo wrestlers—every 
one a man-mountain—are finding it 
tough going in these days of food short- 
ages. You haven't a ghost of a chance 
in this bizarre sport unless you weigh at 
least 200 pounds, and the topnotchers 
begin to worry when they fade away to 
a mere 300. For, in sumo wrestling, it is 
bulk that counts and a man’s prowess is 
reflected in the magnitude of his girth. 
The official rice ration of a pint or so a 
day is hardly enough to keep body and 
soul together for these Japanese giants. 
With the aid of black market operators 
and generous admirers, however, they 
are putting up a fight to maintain their 
blimpish waisilines and their reputations. 
Sumo wrestling is one of the few tra- 
ditional Japanese sports that survived 
the war. Most other sports with any 
martial significance were abandoned after 
V-J Day. “Man-pushing-around” man- 
aged to survive, however, and is making 
a new bid for popularity. 

To an American accustomed to the 
facial contortions and bizarre showman- 
ship of what is now called wrestling, 
sumo is about as exciting as a croquet 
tournament. Japan’s grunt-and-groan art- 
ists do neither. In fact, a totem-pole 
countenance is indispensable. After an 
afternoon at the national championship 
tournament, I can testify that sumo 
wrestling is the most uninteresting sport 
invented by man. 

The wrestling tournament took place 
at the Kokugikan, the home of sumo, 
partially destroyed by American bomb- 
ers, rebuilt as a giant sports amphitheater 
for G.I.’s. Shoeless spectators sat cross- 
legged around a ring 15 feet in diameter 
munching fish and rice as they watched 
the contests. The referee wore a flowing 
purple robe and a peaked black hat and 
danced around the ring like a geisha girl. 

All the wrestlers, wearing colorful ki- 
monos and their hair knotted on top of 
their heads, paraded into the ring with 
a waddling swagger, as the announcer 
shrieked out the names and weights. The 
contestants rinsed their mouths (to 
cleanse their bodies of impurities) , bowed 
solemnly to each other and limbered up. 
Then they waddled to the center of the 
ring, facing each other. Each prayed to 
the god of sumo to spare them from in- 
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jury and showed their open hands as 
proof that they carried no weapons. 

Then the Goliaths squat on_ their 
haunches, facing each other and staring 
into each other's eyes in a form of psy- 
chological warfare. Next they return to 
their corners, throw a few grains of salt 
into the ring to frighten 
away the evil spirits and 
once again squat and stare 
at each other. They are 
working themselves up to 
the proper spiritual mood 
for the showdown. 

By a mysterious process 
of silent suggestion, both 
wrestlers sense when the 
spiritual mood is just right. 
But this is a tedious process, 
for every few seconds they 
go back to their corners for 
more salt. It has gone on 
for 30 minutes or more. 








Suddenly, the referee gives a flick of 
his fan and the wrestlers know they must 
come to grips. They go into action at 
last, the objective being to push an op- 
ponent out of the ring. That’s where the 
brawn comes in, because the heavier a 
wrestler is the harder he is to push, or 
lift up and move a few inches. If any part 
of a wrestler’s body touches the floor, or 
gets outside the ring, he loses. 

None of the matches lasted more than 
30 seconds after they once got going. 
A wrestler would either hit the deck or 
go flying into a spectator’s 
lap, and that would be the 
end of the match. 

Japanese insist there are 
48 ways of throwing a man 
and that fans recognize 
them all and appreciate the 
artistry involved in execut- 
ing them, but to the unini- 
tiated sumo is mumbo- 
jumbo in superslow motion 
and worth seeing maybe 
once. 

And the performers get 
paid for it even in these 
tough times. ae 


Black market vies with legitimate industry 


in Gdynia, booming port of postwar Poland 


GDYNIA (POLAND) 

HIS GATEWAY to postwar Poland rap- 
Tiay is becoming one of the busiest 
and most prosperous ports in Eastern 
Europe. When Gdynia was built in 1934 
as the Poles’ rival to nearby Danzig, 
it was a thoroughly modern port and 
it came through the war virtually un- 
scathed. Now business is booming, par- 


ticularly since Danzig, now called 
Gdansk, was damaged badly. 
Comparative prosperity reigns in 


Gdynia, for there is plenty of work for 
its 150,000 residents. The harbor has 
been restored to its prewar capacity and 
is filled with shipping, including UNRRA 
supplies for that corner of Europe. Rail 
facilities are the best in Poland, and a 
number of new factories are coming into 
operation. 

ot only is legitimate industry and 
commerce booming, but Gdynia is the 
center of the Polish black market. A sur- 
reptitious trade of considerable volume 
is carried on in American money and 
cigarettes between ships and shore. Some 


smuggling also is reported to be carried 
on with Sweden, less than 100 miles 
away across the Baltic. 

Gdynia’s major buildings are new and 
constructed of reinforced concrete. Its 
streets are broad and paved, and the 
main avenues have wide center strips 
that in the summertime are planted with 
attractive flower beds. The city’s archi- 
tecture has a distinctly American flavor, 
rather than European, and the illusion is 
increased by the red trolley busses roll- 
ing along the main street. Power lines 
for the busses were strung in 1939 when 
the war started, but it was only a few 
months ago that the busses finally were 
imported and service started. 

American dollars are eagerly sought in 
Poland as the soundest and most secure 
investment for savings. Poles have seerf 
the zloty drop in value from 5 to the 
dollar in 1939 to the present official rate 
of 100 to the dollar. To get American 
money, they now offer as much as 500 
despite the heavy punishment threatened 
by the Polish Government for illegal 














currency exchange. American sailors en- 
joy a rare holiday at that very favorable 
rate of exchange. 

Gdynia’s stores are well stocked with 
luxuries, but they are not for the average 
Polish workingman. American ships, for 
instance, find stevedore labor readily 
available for as little as 200 zlotys a day. 
Six thousand zlotys a month is considered 
excellent pay for a white-collar worker. 

Price tags in stores are interesting and 
informative. A fairly good looking suit 
of clothes, for instance, costs 6,500 
zlotys. Overcoats are priced from 4,900 
to 5,900. A shirt and a tie cost 1,850, and 
a hat is priced at 700. Those prices are 
not high for Americans or Scandinavi- 
ans, but the cost of a suit represents more 
than a month’s pay for a Pole or eight 
or nine days’ pay for a shirt and necktie. 
Durable work pants cost 900 zlotys. 

Food prices are even more inflated. 
Che poorest of black bread, the staple of 





the common laborer’s diet, costs-15 zlotys 
a loaf, and a better grade of rye is 30 
zlotys. It takes a half day’s pay to buy a 
kilogram (2.2 pounds) of apples or 
pears. 

Most of Gdynia’s workers are entitled 
to ration cards enabling them to buy 
fixed quantities of basic foods at low 
Government prices. Otherwise, they'd 
have a difficult time to get enough to eat. 

At such prices, you can see why the 
luxuries in Gdynia’s shops are reserved 
almost exclusively for American and 
European sailors, particularly when they 
can exchange a carton of U. S. cigarettes 
for goods valued up to 1,000 zlotys. 

And, in spite of the food shortage, the 
sailors and the few transient Europeans 
with low-priced black market zlotys can 
sit drown in the Government-owned 
Grand Hotel at a table groaning with 
meats and fish, caviar, vodka and fancy 
pastries for $1.40. G. E. 


Britons making most out of holiday season 


despite continued shortages and high prices 


LONDON 
RITAIN is “enjoying an _ austerity 
holiday season. Christmas and Box- 
ing Day (when presents are wrapped for 
the poor) were a little merrier than last 
year, but more expensive. New Year's 
Eve likewise will be an expensive night 
out. When the British will be done with 
austere holidays still depends on as yet 
unknown factors in the internal and 
international situations. 

Santa Claus returned to the shops this 
year after absence on war duty and there 
have been more things for sale. The big 
department stores even had Christmas 
trimmings in their windows but had to 
turn out the lights after dark because of 
the coal shortage. 

Food shortages also have made it diffi- 
cult to feel really in a festive mood except 
for those few persons who have been able 
to afford the turkey dinners a limited 
number of the big hotels served, or who 
will dig deep into their pocketbooks for 
the few New Year’s Eve parties sched- 
uled. Most have to be content with the 
traditional Christmas pantomines that are 
back again, including “Puss in Boots.” 

Many of the youngsters are playing on 
cold floors with repainted or refurbished 
toys handed down from older brothers 
or sisters; and without the traditional 
Christmas trees and glittering lights and 
trimmings. 

For the holidays, the British were able 
to import turkeys from Eire, Northern 
Ireland, and the Continent—a million of 
them at $1 a pound. But only about one 
family out of a dozen had turkey for 
their Christmas dinner. Plum puddings 
(a few with French brandy to go with 


them) have been sold to registered cus- 
tomers only. Green grapes sold at $3 a 
pound, purple ones $1.30 a pound. I saw 
a few pineapples, but the price tags 
read $8. 

Imports of price-controlled wines and 
liquors mounted just before Christmas, 
but, even with “control,” prices were 
high: prewar brandy at $17 to $25; 
French wines starting at $2.70 a bottle; 
port at $7.60. Champagne has been avail- 
able in small quantities at controlled 
prices ranging from $4.60 to $5.60 a 
bottle. 

Price controls have not been as well 
applied to nonfood items. Some lucky 
youngsters are playing with 18-inch 
Teddy bears that cost $34, a doll’s car- 
riage that costs $26, or a small aquarium 
with three small fish at $21. In the lower- 
priced toys, a small doll’s tea set, made 
of plastic, which before the war cost 60 
cents, sold before Christmas for $3.50; a 
set of doll’s furniture was priced at $2.50, 
and small wooden ducks were $1 each. 

The best buys were metal toys made 
by manufacturers of small parts for war 
industries. Nonbreakable  coal-tipping 





wagons, cranes and lawn mowers sold 
for from $1.75 to $3.50. These and other 
mechanical and educational toys, plus 
wind-up toys that are not to be found 
in England, are the ones that have en- 
abled the British to set up new records 
for exports while Germany and Japan 
are still out of the market. 

In clothing and household items, sup- 
plies have been small compared with 
demand, prices have run high and, in 
many cases, one had to have ration 
coupons or special ration permits to buy 
them. An aluminum saucepan set of four 
pieces, for instance, cost $21. A com- 
bination dishwasher and washing ma- 
chine cost $282.50. A kitchen unit, con- 
sisting of a small sink, water heater, re- 
frigerator of two cubic feet, three-flame 
gas range, drying cupboard, ironing- 
board cupboard and enclosed shelves, 
was on display at $900. 

Prices also ranged high for clothing 
except for utility models. Cloth for dress- 
making started at $3.20 a yard for 
printed rayon satin, $7.20 for silk crepe 
de chine. Plain rayon has been $2.40 a 
yard. French gloves started in price at 
$12, more than twice what they cost in 
Paris. 

And here’s a fashion note. Feathers are 
coming back in anticipation of the Royal 
Family's visit to South Africa when the 
Queen and Princesses are expected to 
wear ostrich feathers. Single-colored 
feathers for holiday glamor start at $4.50 
each. 

The entire production of pianos is be- 
ing exported, but a few secondhand ones 
were on sale before Christmas at prices 
ranging from $380 for uprights to $1,140 
for grands. Available furniture, mostly in 
utility lines, is meant for bombed-out 
families or newlyweds. Prices are rising 
but are low compared with secondhand 
furniture on which there are no price 
controls, nor coupons required. 

Bicycles that sold before the war for 
$25 went for $60 at Christmas time, in- 
cluding tax. Britain manufactured 1,600,- 
000 this year, but 1,000,000 have been 
exported in efforts to capture a goodly 
share of the world’s 50,000,000-bicycle 
market. 

The British are anxious to forget these 
shortages—and these prices—and hopeful 
this is the last austerity Christmas and 
New Year's, and “there really is a Santa 
Claus” in 1947. E.J.D. 
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VALUE OF SILVER CUT 
BY OFFERINGS ABROAD 


Heavy sales in U.S. caused by need 
for dollar exchange and fear of 


further loss of use in coinage 


Large offerings of silver from 
abroad are overhanging the U. S. market, 
depressing the price. Continued weak- 
ness is indicated if other countries try 
to sell silver for dollars. 

The rush to unload silver reflects 
need for dollar exchange and fear of 
further abandonment of the use of silver 
in coinage. Meanwhile, industrial users 
of silver in the U.S. are well supplied. 
Prospects are that consumers eventually 
will find silverware and jewelry offered 
at lower prices. 

Recent slump in silver brings the price 
in the open market down to 86% cents an 
ounce—a drop of 4 cents since early De- 
cember. This is the only important break 
in the market since the U.S. Treasury 
was authorized on August 1 to pay 90% 
cents an ounce for newly mined domestic 
silver. Only silver from other lands is 
affected by the drop in the New York 
market, since the Treasury is not buying 
silver from other countries. 


@ The New York market first cracked 
on December 5 when British interests sold 
500,000 ounces of silver at 88 cents. 
Soon afterwards, 150,000 ounces of 
Mexican silver were sold at 87% cents. 
Since then, large offerings of Chinese, 
Indian, Iranian, Mexican and Spanish 
silver have appeared. Dealers in several 
other countries also have put out feelers. 
This pressure pushed the price down to 
86% cents on December 19. 
@ Both the London and Bombay mar- 
kets will pay more than the equivalent 
of 86% cents for silver. However, the sell- 
ers hovering around New York appear 
to prefer dollars to sterling or rupees. 
This preference for freely convertible 
dollars is related not only to what dollars 
can buy directly in the United States 
but also to the world-wide acceptability 
of the dollar. 
@ Coinage changes also are causing con- 
cern to holders of silver. Britain is to 
withdraw all her silver coinage from circu- 


MEXICAN SILVER LEAVES A MINE 
The world rush to unload for dollars is depressing U.S. market price 
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lation, and India will withdraw all silver 
coins with a face value of less than a 
rupee. Both of these moves probably are 
connected with the obligation of these 
countries to return to the U.S. large 
amounts of silver borrowed during the 
war under Lend-Lease. 

But there is a persistent feeling that 
other countries may drift away from silver 
coinage. So strong is this feeling that 
silver hoarded for centuries by Indians, 
Chinese and other Eastern peoples is ap- 
pearing on world markets. Also, some 
holders of silver abroad expect that the 
liberal policies of the U.S. with respect 
to the metal are not to continue long. 

Silver speculators abroad loaded up 

last spring and early summer when it be- 
came apparent that the U.S. Treasury’s 
buying price for domestic silver would be 
increased. The Treasury’s price has an 
indirect influence on the open-market 
price. 
@ Industrial demand for silver is con- 
centrated largely in the U.S. Such uses 
in 1946 probably absorbed about 120,- 
000,000 ounces, compared with about 
45,000,000 before the war. Big users of 
silver in the U.S. include the photo- 
graphic industry, silversmiths and jew- 
elers. 

Removal of war restrictions on luxury 
uses of silver and an inordinate demand 
for silverware, jewelry and film coincided 
in 1946. These factors resulted in a 
scramble by U.S. users for the metal 
early in the year. 

Supplies of silver offered in the U.S. 
market during the first half of the year 
were limited. Strikes in Mexican mines 
and U.S. refineries were partially re- 
sponsible. Also, India’s Central Bank was 
importing silver to combat inflationary 
tendencies. Moreover, there was a nat- 
ural disinclination to sell on the Ameri- 
can market until the new Treasury price 
was fixed. 

The situation changed gradually, how- 
ever. Offerings by bullion dealers over- 
seas increased after the upward revision 
of the Treasury's price. Coinage demand 
was much less than it had been late in 
1945 and early in 1946. Moreover, some 
users of silver switched to cheaper metals, 
such as copper, which they could not 
obtain during the war. 

The upshot was that, by December, 

industrial users of silver in the U.S. had 
adequate inventories of silver for the 
most part. They would not reach in the 
market for further supplies. 
@ The prospects are that U.S. users 
will be choosy in their buying from now 
on and that the price weakness will con- 
tinue, as long as large offerings of silver 
overhang the market. 
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In 1947, world-minded businessmen will get a clearer view of the shape of 
things to come. During the new year, the trend will be set toward either more 
or fewer controls and restrictions on world trade. In the spring, 18 countries 
will try to compose a new set of rules for trade. In the summer or autumn, all 
the United Nations will be invited to amend and accept these rules or reject them. 
Acceptance would mean establishment of an International Trade Organization. 

Important clues to the future will be given by tariff negotiations starting 
in Geneva on April 8 between the U.S. and 17 other countries. 

On the success of these negotiations hinge the plans for a later world 
conference on trade matters and the setting up of a world trade body. 

If the U.S. offers substantial cuts in its tariffs at Geneva, the other 
countries probably will make a real attempt to follow the U.S. proposals for grad- 
ually freeing world trade of quotas, subsidies, preferences and other restrictions. 

But if the U.S. offers picayune concessions in tariffs, not much should be 
expected from other countries in return, either in tariffs or these other matters. 

Thus, the April negotiations are critical. 

And so are the intervening months during which the U.S. is to decide what 
concessions it will be willing to bargain with at Geneva. 























A long queue of American manufacturers opposing tariff cuts is forming..... 

Hundreds of briefs have just been filed on the tariff question in Washington. 

The list makes a generous cross section of American industry. 

Early returns show tariff protectionists leading two to one. 

The U.S. textile trade, for example, is almost unanimously opposed to cut- 
ting tariffs on imports of woolen, cotton and rayon goods. 

Most of this opposition from the textile trade is directed at Britain, whose 
competition in this field always has been feared. 

Rehabilitation of the textile industries in Italy, Germany and Japan also is 
expected to result in a flood of goods toward the U.S. The American trade doesn't 
want the floodgates lowered, wants to keep tariffs at least at present levels. 

















On the other side of the fence are U.S. industries manufacturing automo- 
biles, farm equipment, radios, office equipment and the like. 
These manufacturers, for the most part, see no serious threat to their posi- 
tion in the U.S. market and want to expand exports. They would like to see 
‘ tariffs of other countries cut on cars, radios, adding machines. 
Trouble is: Other countries want the U.S. to cut her tariffs on things like 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


textiles and don't care too much about lowered U.S. duties on things like cars. 
They know they cannot sell many cars in the U.S. market under normal conditions. 
This basic cleavage in viewpoint is what is to make tariff negotiations 
with the 17 other countries next April so difficult. 
But, meanwhile, in Washington, at tariff hearings starting January 13, 
American industries will have a chance to air their views. There will be much 
talk for free trade and much pleading of special exceptions. 





The fats and oils situation is again bubbling up to a boil..... 

The British, becoming worried about future supplies, are now buying the bulk 
of Argentina's 1947 exports of fats and oils, including linseed and oil cake. 

The U.S. and other countries expecting to buy large quantities in Argen- 
tina will have to turn to Britain to get their allocations in 1947. The British, 
by this move, show their discontent with unsuccessful attempts at unified buy=- 
ing of fats and oils by the International Emergency Food Council. 

This maneuvering gives the British an ace in the hole--in case interna- 
tional controls over fats and oils should break down, as they may do. 

The American trade wants the U.S. to enter the world market in a big way, 
buy a billion pounds at whatever it costs wherever fats and oils can be found. 

But it isn't so simple as all that. | 

U.S. use of vegetable oi's is 90 per cent as large as prewar. But the rest 
of the world averages only 70 per cent as much as prewar. Italy is far below 
this average and France, Holland, Switzerland and Denmark also lag. 

If the U.S. buys fats and oils abroad in large quantities, these countries 
will have even less. There is just so much in the world and 1947 will be only 
Slightly better than 1946 as far as available supplies go. 

A similar feeling that the U.S. should have more sugar is being exploited 
politically. Again, there is just so much Sugar available in the world, and, if 
American bowls are filled, others will be closer to empty. 























The point is that U.S. purchasing power is straining against world controls 
set up during the war to allocate scarcities among consumers. 

Dollars usually can buy Americans all they want anywhere. 

Temptation to use this power will be especially strong during the next 12 
months while shortages exist and "hard" currencies, such as dollars, are scarce. 

Expiration of U.S. import controls, now scheduled for March 3l, 1947, would 
increase this temptation. Undersecretary of State William L. Clayton is point- 
ing out these possibilities and dangers to President Truman. 

Prolongation of the President's wartime controls over certain imports 
probably will be asked. Reasoning will be: It's pointless for the U.S. to par- 
ticipate in world allocations of scarcities if Americans-are free to import any 
wanted quantity for their own use and thereby upset those allocations. 

















Needof other countries, for U.S. food and fuel is high-lighted by the ap- 
pointment of Captain Granville Conway, former head of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, as a special assistant to President Truman in charge of expediting ship- 
ments of necessities abroad. Rail bottlenecks will get his first attention. 

This move reflects pressure by countries, such as Britain and Italy, to get 
action, particularly on wheat. France, Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries are more concerned about expediting shipments of U.S. coal. 
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'U.S. POLICY TOWARD CHINA 


' President Truman defines stand on country’s problems 


(Text of President Truman’s statement on United 
States policy toward China, Washington, Dec. 18, 1946.) 


AST DECEMBER I made a statement of this Government's 
views regarding China. We believe then and do now that 


- aunited and democratic China is of the utmost importance to 


world peace, that a broadening of the base of the National 
Government to make it representative of the Chinese people 


- will further China’s progress toward this goal, and that China 


i 7 


has a clear responsibility to the other United Nations to elim- 
inate armed conflict within its territory as constituting a threat 
to world stability and peace. It was made clear at Moscow 
last year that these views are shared by our Allies, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union. On December 27, Mr. Byrnes, 
Mr. Molotov and Mr. Bevin issued a statement which said, 
in part: 

“The three Foreign Secretaries exchanged views with 
regard to the situation in China. They were in agreement 
as to the need for a unified and democratic China under 
the National Government for broad participation by 
democratic elements in all branches of the National Gov- 
ernment, and for a cessation of civil strife. They affirmed 
their adherence to the policy of noninterference in the 
internal affairs of China.” 

The policies of this Government were alse made clear in 
my statement of last December. We recognize the National 
Government of the Republic of China as the legal Govern- 
ment. We undertook to assist the Chinese Government in re- 
occupation of liberated areas and in disasming and repatriat- 
ing the Japanese invaders. And finally, as China moved toward 
peace and unity along the lines mentioned, we were prepared 
to assist the Chinese economically and in other ways. 

I asked General Marshall to go to China as my repre- 
sentative. We had agreed upon my statement of the United 
States Government’s views and policies regarding China 
as his directive. He knew full well in undertaking the mis- 
sion that halting civil strife, broadening the base of the 
Chinese Government and bringing about a united, demo- 
cratic China were tasks for the Chinese themselves. He went 
as a great American to make his outstanding abilities available 
to the Chinese. 

During the war, the United States entered into an agree- 
ment with the Chinese Government regarding the training 
and equipment of a special force of 39 divisions. That train- 
ing ended V-J Day and the transfer of the equipment had 
been largely completed when General Marshall arrived. 

The United States, the United Kingdom and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics all committed themselves to the 
liberation of China, including the return of Manchuria to 
Chinese control. Our Government had agreed to assist the 
Chinese Government in the reoccupation of areas liberated 
from the Japanese, including Manchuria, because of China’s 
lack of shipping and transport planes. Three armies were 
moved by air and 11 by sea, to Central China, Formosa, North 
China and Manchuria. Most of these moves had been made or 
started when General Marshall arrived. 

The disarming and evacuation of Japanese progressed slowly 
—too slowly. We regarded our commitment to assist the Chi- 
nese in this program as of overwhelming importance to the 
future peace of China and the whole Far East. Surrendered 
but undefeated Japanese armies and hordes of administrators, 
technicians, and Japanese merchants, totaling about 3,000,000 


persons, had to be removed under the most difficult con- 
ditions. At the request of the Chinese Government, we had 
retained a considerable number of American troops in 
China, and immediately after V-J Day we landed a corps 
of Marines in North China. The principal task of these forces 
was to assist in the evacuation of Japanese. Only some 200,000 
had been returned to Japan by the time General Marshall 
arrived. 

General Marshall also faced a most unpropitious internal sit- 
uation on his arrival in China. Communications throughout 
the country were badly disrupted due to destruction during 
the war and the civil conflicts which had broken out since. 
This disruption was preventing the restoration of Chinese 
economy, the distribution of relief supplies, and was rendering 
the evacuation of Japanese a slow and difficult process. The 
wartime destruction of factories and plants, the war-induced 
inflation in China, the Japanese action in shutting down the 
economy of occupied China immediately after V-] Day, and 
finally the destruction of communications combined to par- 
alyze the economic life of the country, spreading untold hard- 
ship to millions, robbing the victory over the Japanese of sig- 
nificance to most Chinese and seriously aggravating all the 
tensions and discontents that existed in China. 

Progress toward solution of China’s internal difficulties by 
the Chinese themselves was essential to the rapid and ef- 
fective completion of most of the programs in which we had 
already pledged our assistance to the Chinese Government. 
General Marshall's experience and wisdom were available to 
the Chinese in their efforts to reach such solutions. 

Events moved rapidly upon General Marshall’s arrival. 
With all parties availing themselves of his impartial advice, 
agreement for a country-wide truce was reached and an- 
nounced on January 10. A feature of this agreement was the 
establishment of a unique organization, the executive head- 
quarters in Peiping. It was realized that due to poor com- 
munications and the bitter feelings on local fronts, generalized 
orders to cease fire and withdraw might have little chance of 
being carried out unless some authoritative executive agency, 
trusted by both sides, could function in any local situation. 

The headquarters operated under the leaders of three com- 
missioners—one American who served as chairman, one Chi- 
nese Government representative, and one representative of 
the Chinese Communist Party. Mr. Walter S. Robertson, 
charge d'affaires of the American Embassy in China, served 
as chairman until his return to this country in the fail. In 
order to carry out its function in the field, executive head- 
quarters formed a large number of truce teams, each headed 
by one American officer, one Chinese Government officer, 
and one Chinese Communist officer. They proceded to all 
danger spots where fighting was going on or seemed impend- 
ing and saw to the implementation of the truce terms, often 
under conditions imposing exceptional hardships and requiring 
courageous ‘action. The degree of co-operation attained be- 
tween Government and Communist officers in the head- 
quarters and on the truce teams was a welcome proof that 
despite two decades of fighting, these two Chinese groups 
could work together. 

Events moved forward with equal promise on the political 
front. On January 10, the political consultative conference be- 
gan its sessions with representatives of the Kuomintang or 
Government Party, the Communist Party and several minor 
political parties participating. Within three weeks of direct 
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discussion, these groups had come to a series of statesmanlike 
agreements on outstanding political and military problems. 
The agreements provided for an interim government of a 
coalition type with representation of all parties, for revision 
of the draft constitution along democratic lines prior to its 
discussion and adoption by a national assembly and for re- 
duction of the Government and Communist armies and their 
eventual amalgamation into a small modernized truly na- 
tional army responsible to a civilian government. 

In March, General Marshall returned to this country. He 
reported on the important step the Chinese had made toward 
peace and unity in arriving at these agreements. He also 
pointed out that these agreements could not be satisfactorily 
implemented and given substance unless China's economic 
disintegration were checked and particularly unless the trans- 
portation system could be put in working order. Political unity 
could not be built on economic chaos. This Government had 
already authorized certain minor credits to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in an effort to meet emergency rehabilitation needs 
as it was doing for other war-devastated countries throughout 
the world. A total of approximately $66,000,000 was in- 
volved in six specific projects, chiefly for the purchase of raw 
cotton, and for ships and railroad repair material. But these 
emergency measures were inadequate. Following the im- 
portant forward step made by the Chinese in the agreements 
as reported by General Marshall, the Export-Import Bank 
earmarked a total of $500,000,000 for possible additional 
credits on a project by project basis to Chinese Govern- 
ment agencies and private enterprises. Agreement to ex- 
tend actual credits for such projects would obviously have to 
be based upon this Government’s policy as announced Dec. 
15, 1945. So far, this $500,000,000 remains earmarked, but 
unexpended. 

While comprehensive large-scale aid has been delayed, this 
Government has completed its wartime Lend-Lease commit- 
ments to China. Lend-Lease assistance was extended to China 
to assist her in fighting the Japanese, and later to fulfill our 
promise to assist in reoccupying the country from the Japanese. 
Assistance took the form of goods and equipment and of 
services. Almost half the total made available to China con- 
sisted of services, such as those involved in air and water 
transportation of troops. According to the latest figures re- 
ported, Lend-Lease assistance to China up to V-J Day to- 
taled approximately $870,000,000. From V-J Day to the end 
of February, shortly after General Marshall’s arrival, the total 
was approximately $600,000,000—mostly in- transportation 
costs. Thereafter, the program was reduced to the fulfillment 
of outstanding commitments, much of which was later sus- 
pended. 

A considerable quantity of civilian goods has also been 
made available by our agreement with China for the disposal 
of surplus property which enabled us to liquidate a sizable in- 
debtedness and to dispose of large quantities of surplus ma- 
terial. During the war, the Chinese Government furnished 
Chinese currency to the United States Army for use in build- 
ing its installations, feeding the troops, and other expenses. 
By the end of the war, this indebtedness amounted to some- 
thing like 150,000,000,000 Chinese dollars. Progressive cur- 
rency inflation in China rendered it impossible to determine 
the exact value of the sum in United States currency. 

China agreed to buy all surplus property owned by the 
United States in China and on 17 Pacific islands and bases 
with certain exceptions. Six months of negotiations preceded 
the agreement finally signed in August. It was imperative that 
this matter be concluded in the Pacific as had already been 
done in Europe, especially in view of the rapid deteriora- 
tion of the material in open storage under tropical condi- 
tions and the urgent need for the partial alleviation of the 
acute economic distress of the Chinese people which it was 
hoped this transaction would permit. Aircraft, all nondemili- 
tarized combat material, and fixed installations outside of 
China were excluded. Thus, no weapons which could be 
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used in fighting a civil‘war were made available throug) 
this agreement. 

The Chinese Gevernment canceled all but 30,000,000 
United States dollars of our indebtedness for the Chinese cur- 
rency, and promised to make available the equivalent of 
35,000,000 United States dollars for use in paying United 
States governmental expenses in China and acquiring and 
improving buildings and properties for our diplomatic and 
consular establishments. An additional sum of 20,000,000 
United States dollars is also designated for the fulfillment o! 
a cultural and educational program. 

Before General Marshall arrived in China for the second 
time, in April, there was evidence that the truce agreement 
was being disregarded. The sincere and unflagging efforts of 
executive headquarters and its truce teams have succeeded in 
many instances in preventing or ending local engagements 
and thus saved thousands of lives. But fresh outbreaks of civil 
strife continued to occur, reaching a crisis of violence in Man- 
churia with the capture of Changchun by the Communists and 
where the presence of truce teams had not been fully agreed 
to by the National Government. 

A change in the course of events in the political field was 
equally disappointing. Negotiations between the Government 
and the Communists have been resumed again and again, but 
they have as often broken down. Although hope for final suc- 
cess has never disappeared completely, the agreements made 
in January and February have not been implemented, and the 
various Chinese groups have not since that time been able to 
achieve the degree of agreements reached at the political con- 
sultative conference. 

There has been encouraging progress in other fields, par- 
ticularly the elimination of Japanese from China. The Chi- 
nese Government was responsible under an Allied agreement 
for the disarmament of all Japanese military personnel and 
for the repatriation of all Japanese civilians and military per- 
sonnel from China, Formosa and French Indochina north of 
the 16th degree of latitude. Our Government agreed to assist 
the Chinese in this task. The scope of the job was tremendous. 
There were about 3,000,000 Japanese, nearly one half of them 
army or navy personnel to be evacuated. Water and rail trans- 
portation had been destroyed or was immobilized. Port facili- 
ties were badly damaged and overcrowded with relief and 
other supplies. The Japanese had to be disarmed, concentrated 
and then transported to the nearest available port. In some in- 
stances this involved long distances. At the ports they had to 
be individually searched and put through a health inspec- 
tion. All had to be inoculated. Segregation camps had to be 
established at the ports to cope with the incidence of epi- 
demic diseases such as Asiatic cholera. Finally, 3,000,000 
persons had to be moved by ship to Japan. 

American forces helped in the disarmament of Japanese 
units. Executive headquarters and its truce teams were able 
to make the complicated arrangements necessary to transfer 
Japanese across lines and through areas invelved in civil con- 
flict on their way to ports of embarkation. American units 
also participated in the inspections at the port, while Amer- 
ican medical units supervised all inoculation and other medi- 
cal work. Finally, American and Japanese ships under the 
control of General MacArthur in Japan, and a number of 
United States Navy ships under the Seventh Fleet trans- 
ported this enormous number of persons to reception ports 
in Japan. 

At the end of last year, approximately 200,000 Japanese 
had been repatriated. They were leaving Chinese ports at a 
rate of about 2,500 a day. By March of this year, rapidly in- 
creased efforts on the part of the American forces and the 
Chinese authorities involved had increased this rate to more 
than 20,000 a day. By November, 2,986,438 Japanese had 
been evacuated and the program was considered completed. 
Except for indeterminate numbers in certain parts of Man- 
churia, only war criminals and technicians retained on an 
emergency basis by the Chinese Government remain. That 




















this tremenous undertaking has been accomplished despite 
conflict, disrupted communications and other difficulties will 
remain an outstanding example of successful. American-Chi- 
nese co-operation toward a common goal. 

Much has been said of the presence of United States armed 
forces in China during the past year. Last fall, these forces 
were relatively large. They had to be. No one could prophesy 
in advance how well the Japanese forces in China would ob- 
serve the surrender terms. We had to provide forces adequate 
to assist the Chinese in the event of trouble. When it became 
obvious that the armed Japanese would not be a problem be- 
yond the capabilities of the Chinese armies to handle, rede- 
ployment was begun at once. 

The chief responsibility of our forces was that of assisting 
in evacuation of Japanese. This task was prolonged by local 
circumstances. Provision of American personnel for the exec- 
utive headquarters and its truce teams has required a fairly 
large number of men, particularly since the all-important net- 
work of radio and other communications was provided en- 
tirely by the United States. The executive headquarters is lo- 
cated at Peiping, 100 miles from the sea and an area where 
there was the possibility of local fighting. Hence, another re- 
sponsibility was to protect the line of supply to and from 
headquarters. Another duty our forces undertook immediately 
upon the Japanese surrender was to provide the necessary pro- 
tection so that coal from the great mines northeast of Tientsin 
could reach the sea for shipment to supply the cities and rail- 
roads of Central China. This coal was essential to prevent the 
collapse of this industrial area. Our marines were withdrawn 
from this duty last September. Other units of our forces were 
engaged in searching for the bodies or graves of American 
soldiers who had died fighting the Japanese in China. Still 
others were required to guard United States installations and 
stores of equipment, and to process these for return to this 
country or sale as surplus property. 

At peak strength a year ago, we had some 113,000 soldiers, 
sailors and marines in China. Today this number is being re- 
duced to less than 12,000, including some 2,000 directly con- 
cerned with the operations of executive headquarters and will 
be further reduced to the number required to supply and se- 
cure the American persomel of executive headquarters and 
the air field and stores at Tsingtao. 

Thus, during the past year, we have successfully assisted in 
the repatriation of the Japanese and have subsequently been 
able to bring most of our own troops home. We have afforded 
appropriate assistance in the reoccupation of the country from 
the Japanese. We have undertaken some emergency measures 


of economic assistance to prevent the collapse of China’s econ- 
omy and have liquidated our own wartime financial account 
with China. 

It is a matter of deep regret that China has not yet 
been able to achieve unity by peaceful methods. Because 
he knows how serious the problem is, and how important it 
is to reach a solution, General Marshall has remained at his 
post even though active negotiations have been broken off 
by the Communist Party. We are ready to help China 
as she moves toward peace and genuine democratic govern- 
ment. 

The views expressed a year ago by this Government are 
valid today. The plan for political unification agreed to last 
February is sound. The plan for military unification of last 
February has been made difficult of implementation by the 
progress of the fighting since last April, but the general prin- 
ciples involved are fundamentally sound. 

China is a sovereign nation. We recognize that fact and we 
recognize the National Government of China. We continue 
to hope that the Government will find a peaceful solution. 
We are pledged not to interfere in the internal affairs of China. 
Our position is clear. While avoiding involvement in their civil 
strife, we will persevere with our policy of helping the Chi- 
nese people to bring about peace and economic recovery in 
their country. 

As ways and means are presented for constructive aid to 
China, we will give them careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion. An example of such aid is the recent agricultural mission 
to China under Dean Hutchison of the University of Califor- 
nia sent at the request of the Chinese Government. A joint 
Chinese-American agricultural collaboration commission was 
formed which included the Hutchison mission. It spent over 
four months studying rural problems. Its recommendations are 
now available to the Chinese Government, and so also is any 
feasible aid we can give in implementing those recommenda- 
tions. When conditions in China improve, we are prepared to 
consider aid in carrying out other projects, unrelated to civil 
strife, which would encourage economic reconstruction and 
reform in China and which, in so doing, would promote a 
general revival of commercial relations between American and 
Chinese businessmen. 

We believe that our hopes for China are identical with what 
the Chinese people themselves most earnestly desire. We shall 
therefore continue our positive and realistic policy toward 
China which is based on full respect for her national sover- 
eignty and on our traditional friendship for the Chinese peo- 
ple and is designed to promote international peace. 





CONTROLLING ATOMIC ENERGY 


Baruch urges quick action on U. S. plan; Gromyko asks delay 


(Following is the full text of the statement on atomic 
energy control made before the U. N. Atomic Energy 
Commission at New York on Dec. 17, 1946, by Bernard 
M. Baruch, U. S. representative, and the reply of Andrei 
A. Gromyko, Soviet Union representative. The U. S. plan 
for atomic-energy control was printed in the December 
17th issue of WORLD REPORT.) 


By Bernard M. Baruch 


Ms: CHAIRMAN, speaking for the United States, I propose to 
IV. move the adoption of the resolution submitted to this 
body on Thursday, December 5. But before I do so I would 
like to say a few words. 





First of all, I should like to express, for each of us, our 
thanks to Mr. Alexandre Parodi, our retiring chairman, and 
to his associate, Mr. Francois De Rose, who presided over the 
informal conversations, for their distinguished work. Also, I 
welcome Dr. Manuel Sandoval Valarta, who brings his unusual 
talents to the chair for the current month. 

Now I respectfully urge two claims upon your attention: 
The first is to adopt and proclaim these basic principles that 
have forced themselves upon us from the work on which we 
are engaged. The second is to proceed to do it now. The time 
has come to match our words with action. 

Our course is not wholly in the field of free choice. We are 
under compulsion placed upon us by the General Assembly. 
The great and solemn debate held by that body on disarma- 
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ment was closed last Saturday night with an expression of 
unanimous support by all the nations represented. It is a dec- 
laration that may be, that should be, that must be high in his- 
torical importance because of its effect upon all the peoples 
of all the world now and in the days to come. 

A new spirit has come into being. It is our privilege and 
duty to give flesh to that spirit. The injunction has been laid 
upon the Atomic Energy Commission to proceed expeditiously 
to the development of a formula of action. It is with that 
thought in mind that I request the Chairman of this group to 
call us together. 

Let me point out to you that, in placing these resolutions be- 
fore you, our sole purpose is to develop, in broad outline, the 
vital principles on which we are to proceed. The Commission 
itself should pass upon and decide these vital matters. 

Passage of these resolutions by the Commission would be in 
effect, an instruction to Committee No. 2 to include the find- 
ings and recommendations which we approve,. with such 
others as Committee No. 2 is prepared to recommend, in the 
draft report that it has been instructed to submit to us by 
December 20. Their inclusion in the draft report would be 
mandatory but not exclusive. Committee No. 2 would remain 
free to add additional findings and recommendations arising 
from their very valuable work. 

In other words, we are laying down certain principles to be 
included by Committee No. 2 in the draft which we have 
directed them to submit to us. We do not attempt to exclude 
from that draft such other material as Committee No. 2 deems 
proper. 

I doubt whether any public body ever devoted itself to its 
assignment with greater assiduity, with deeper understanding, 
and with finer devotion than has characterized this Commis- 
sion since the beginning of its work. This is particularly true of 
the members of our scientific and technical committee, who 
have contributed so greatly toward clarifying our understand- 
ing of this vast and complicated subject. 

The further survey of the practical and operational elements 
of the problem by the informal group composed of our political 
and scientific advisers points towards a vital and, I hope, 
unanimous conclusion: For the protection of the world against 
the destructive uses of atomic energy there must be brought 
into existence an international control agency. Their discus- 
sions have been particularly valuable in giving an intimate 
and practical insight into the type and nature of controls 
appropriate to the various phases of atomic-energy production. 
Thus, I need not argue these principles in detail. They are 
known to each and every one of us. 

Upon rendering its report to the Security Council, the 
Commission will have completed the first stage of its assigned 
task. 

It will then, presumably, turn to the difficult questions of the 
organization, functions, powers and the relations of the pro- 
posed international control agency to the United Nations and 
to the several states. 

However, before such discussions can be fruitfully under- 
taken, we must first establish a general framework within 
which the solutions will be sought. We need a determination 
of policy on the basis of which we can elaborate in detail the 
characteristics which an international control agencv must 
have if it is effectively to fulfill our mandate. The resolutions 
proposed by the United States are offered to provide such a 
basis, in order that the work of this Commission may continue 
fruitfully and its past efforts not be lost. I am sure you will 
accept my proposal in this spirit. 

I hope it is not amiss for me to point out, as a source of 
pride to all of us that the comprehensive, many-sided debates 
in the General Assembly followed closely the proposals first 
outlined in this Commission. In fact, the lines of discussion 
paralleled the suggestions contained in the United States pro- 
posals at our first meeting. We were all of us seeking the same 
goal, but it fell to the lot of my country, first, to put the ideas 
we all held into words we can all accept. 
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MR. BARUCH SPEAKS FOR THE U.S. 
“The time has come to match our words with action.” 


—Acme 


We have no pride of authorship, but we cannot, in justice to 
our trust, accept changes in purpose. We have debated long 
enough. Much of the discussion engendered by these sugges- 
tions already has taken place in the Assembly. The proof of 
their acceptance lies in the General Assembly resolutions 
unanimously adopted on Saturday, following strong supporting 
speeches by Messrs. Molotov and Bevin. 

The indication of our remaining duty was contained in the 
speech made by Mr. Byrnes, Secretary of State of the United 
States, on Friday night. He it was who brought the United 
Nations and the public, which is so deeply interested in this 
Commission, to a refreshed understanding of the fact that 
abstractions have been debated, and it is now up to us—the 
Atomic Commission—to present an immediate, a practical and 
a realistic program. 

The mandate, creating us, puts within our terrain not merely 
the elimination of the atomic weapon from future wars, not 
merely the disposal of existing stocks and the beneficial de- 
velopment of the energy—but, of equal importance, it asks the 
development of measures to prevent the use of other instru- 
ments of mass destruction. 

It is my thought that these resolutions are to be acted upon 
at this time. We have accepted the duty, and we must proceed 
promptly to its fulfillment. We believe, and our work follows 
this belief, that the best way of gaining our objective is to do 
first things first. In the very forefront of that effort lies the con- 
trol of atomic energy. If we are able, satisfactorily, to solve 
that vast problem, the others will come easier. As I have said, 
the man who says “A” can be taught to say the rest of the 
alphabet. 

This is a treaty that is meant to be kept. This is to be 
a program for which the world has striven through all re- 
corded history, and even before—for man, in his soul, is 
peaceful and life-loving. Deep inside of him, he knows that 
he can live in security only by the force of law and never by 
the law of force. 





By Andrei A. Gromyko 


Mr. Chairman, I would not like to speak at this meeting 
on the substance of the proposal which has been made 
by Mr. Baruch and which is in the document which was dis- 
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tributed on December 5. I would not want to discuss the 
substance of this proposal, mainly because I have not had 
enough opportunity to study this proposal from the point 
of view of its concordance with the decision of the General 
Assembly which was reached two days ago. So if I touch 
on a few questions at the present time, on a few ques- 
tions which have been raised by the United States delega- 
tion, I want it to be understood that I touch upon these 
questions only very lightly, and I do so as a preliminary 
measure. 

I feel that the proposal which has been made by Mr. 
Baruch requires thorough study, especially since the question 
concerning the control of atomic energy has been thoroughly 
considered in the General Assembly in connection with the 
question of the general reduction of armaments, which was 
raised by the delegation of the Soviet Union in the General 
Assembly. It seems to me that the situation at the present time 
is the following one: Mr. Baruch distributed his docu- 
ment concerning atomic-energy control on December 3. 
Now the resolution of the General Assembly, concerning 
the general reduction’ of armaments, which also includes 
certain provisions concerning the control of atomic energy, 
has only been passed on Saturday of last week. So the prob- 
lem is that any proposals which might be made should be 
studied in concordance with the decisions of the General As- 
sembly, to see whether they conform with these decisions 
or not. 

Some may hope to reach the solution of this particular prob- 
lem in two days. I feel it is not possible to determine in two 
days whether this proposal is in conformity with the decisions 
reached by the General Assembly. I feel that the first point is 
that we should study more closely the proposal which has been 
made by the representative from the United States, in connec- 
tion with the decisions which have been reached by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

In addition, I have acquainted myself with the proposals 
which have been made by Mr. Baruch, and, although I do 
feel that further study is necessary, I can now already see 
that this proposal is not in all respects in conformity with the 
decision of the General Assembly. I will not go into detail right 
now. I will not speak at any length on this particular aspect, as 
I have stated previously that I am not ready yet to comment 
on all points which have been made by Mr. Baruch. But, ac- 
quainted as I did get with the proposal, I did find that it was 
not in complete conformity with the decision reached by the 
General Assembly. 

More particularly, the resolution of the General Assembly 
does not touch on the veto question in any way, and this is 
quite reasonable and understandable, because if it did—if a 
General Assembly delegation would have insisted on the con- 
ception which has been given to this particular aspect of the 
problem by Mr. Baruch, there would have been no possibility 
for unanimity in the General Assembly. The only way that 
unanimity was possible was by not touching upon this ques- 
tion of the veto. 

What is proposed now by the United States delegation is to 
ignore the Charter in the case of the sanctions which would be 
taken in respect of the Atomic Energy Commission—in other 
words, by the decisions of the Security Council taken against 
the violators of atomic production and the use of atomic 
weapons. This is obviously a violation of-the Charter. I must 
admit that I was only surprised to find such a proposal in the 
United States document, two days after the decision of the 
General Assembly. 

Then there are a few other questions. The resolution of the 
General Assembly speaks of convention or conventions, con- 
cerning the atomic production and the use of atomic weapons. 
In the document which has been presented by Mr. Baruch, 
such conventions are criticized. Therefore, where is there con- 
formity to be found between the document presented by Mr. 
Baruch and the resolution of the General Assembly? I must 
say, Mr. Chairman, that there are a series of questions in the 


United States proposal which would require further study 
and which would require certain explanations by the United 
States representative. 

For instance, there is a provision here which states in the 
document which has been presented by Mr. Baruch, that the 
international authority should not intervene in the function of 
the national authority for the control of atomic energy, and 
there are no explanations given for this particular provision. 
How we are to explain this particular provision remains a 
secret. 

Then, in this proposal, there is nothing said about the 
already existing bombs—atomic bombs. It speaks about the 
production of the use of atomic weapons, but the question 
concerning the already existing weapons or bombs has not 
been touched upon at all. How is this possible, when the 
Soviet Union delegation has made a very concrete proposal on 
this matter? And there is no mention whatever about this in 
Mr. Baruch’s document. 

Next, the international control authority, according to this 
document, must concern itself with perfecting the atomic 
weapon. This requires, most definitely, additional study and 
very thorough examination because, on the one hand, it is 
stated that the control authority must prohibit the production 
of atomic weapons and, on the other hand, it is stated that it 
must perfect it. Therefore, it is quite obvious from these 
various considerations that this whole document raises a very 
serious problem and must be given very thorough attention 
and consideration. 

Why is it so necessary to rush along and try to reach hasty 
decisions? I believe that we would only harm the purpose 
which we are trying to serve. And if the representatives of the 
atomic commissions are seriously trying to find a solution to 
the problem which we are confronted with, then I believe they 
can only agree with this view. 

There are many questions which will require explanations 
from the United States delegation concerning certain technical 
aspects of the problem. Some of these questions were raised 
before, but no answers were given. At the committee level, at 
the beginning, the Soviet Union representative asked some 
of these questions, hoping that the necessary explanations 
would be given by the United States delegation. However, 
most of these questions remained unanswered then, and they 
are still unanswered today. So, there are many problems 
which come up in connection with the document circulated 
on December 5. It is not quite sufficiently explained and it is 
not very clear. It is not quite seen how the United States 
delegation wants to implement some of the provisions of 
this document. 

Of course, Mr. Baruch has stated that all that it is necessary 
to do is to study the alphabet. At first you learn the letter 
“A,” then “B” and “C” come easily. But, in order to study the 
alphabet, it is first necessary to know what we are speaking 
about and it is not very clear. The United States delegation, 
for some reason, has not given us the necessary explanation, 
the explanation which is required by some of the aspects of 
the problem. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if we could accept today—that the Atomic 
Commission limits its work to discussion of these proposals, 
considering that it is merely a preliminary discussion and to 
take no decision. The reason we should take no decision is be- 
cause I imagine that we want to reach a unanimous agreement 
here. If it is believed that it is not necessary to reach 
unanimous decision, that it is unimportant, that simply a ma- 
jority could carry a decision and then would be forwarded to 
the Security Council, that would be another question, of 
course. 

But, I very strongly feel that it is necessary to find a common 
language to deal with this question and we must study the 
document which has been submitted and circulated by Mr. 
Baruch on December 5, and we must study the amendments, 
and then, after this, at a later stage we can study the whole 
problem in more detail. 
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U.S. To Urge Powers 
To Cut Armies First 


The U.S. Government already is at 
work on the draft of a disarmament 
agreement for consideration by the 
United Nations. The proposed agree- 
ment is expected to contain strong 
provisions for enforcement, and may 
put initial emphasis on the reduction 
of large land armies, currently the 
mainstay of Russia's military strength. 


oo 0 


Western countries are beginning to 
feel the pinch of Sweden’s trade deal 
with Russia. One would-be purchaser 
in the U.S. has been notified by a 
Swedish firm that it cannot make good 
on an order for $800,000 worth of 
household fixtures. The manufacturer 
explained that, because of commit- 
ments in the Russian agreement, his 
workers have been transferred to the 
heavy industries turning out goods for 
the Soviet Union. At the same time, 
machinery salesmen from the U.S. 
are picking up orders in Switzerland 
because Swiss cuctomers are receiving 
cancellations from Swedish factories. 


oo 90 


Although there has been little in- 
flation in Western Germany, drastic 
monetary reforms for the combined 
Anglo-American zone may come some- 
time during 1947, particularly if Rus- 
sia and France continue to hold their 
zones out of unification. The big rea- 


son for the absence of inflation so far 


is the fact there isn’t much of any- 
thing for Germans to buy. 
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Inflation has become so serious in 
Argentina that the railway brother- 
hoods have requested the British- 
owned railroad to pay their wages in 
gold instead of in paper currency. The 
cost of living has been rising steadily, 
in spite of Government efforts to hold 
down prices and to keep rents under 
control, 
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Chinese Communists 
Claim 6,000,000 Troops 


Because of differences between 
military officials and the State Depart- 
ment, the U.S. is having trouble de- 
ciding what to do with Okinawa. The 
military still wants a base located 
there under strategic trusteeship. The 
State Department would prefer to de- 
militarize the area and leave it to 


Japan. 
© 0 Oo 


There is a possibility that Russia 
will cut the reparations bill against 
Finland, perhaps by reducing or elimi- 
nating the 5 per cent monthly penalty 
charged when the Finns failed to meet 
schedules. Discussions about easing 
Finnish reparations have been going 
on privately among the big powers. 


o °o 90 


British servicemen are beginning to 
complain about the slowing down of 
demobilization, and the complaints 
have the Labor Government in a di- 
lemma. Any speed-up of discharges 
will make it difficult for the British to 
meet all their military commitments. 
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Australia will continue rationing of 
butter, wheat, sugar and some types of 
clothing in order to meet commit- 
ments to Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
it is doubtful whether the Australians 
will be able to send the British the 
100,000 tons of sugar promised be- 
cause a bad growing season has re- 
duced the crop. 
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Communist leaders in China are 
confident they can put a military force 
of 6,000,000 into the fight against the 
Nationalists if full-scale civil war 
comes. Here is the breakdown of their 


Russia May Reduce 
Finnish Reparations 


estimate: A regular army of 1,500,000, 
a militia of 3,500,000 and more than 
900,000 guerrillas. 


oo 90 


Chinese with thousands of billions 
of Chinese dollars ($1 U.S. buys more 
than 6,500 Chinese dollars) have bid 
up the price of gold in Shanghai to as 
much as 344,000 Chinese dollars per 
ounce, 
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Russia is trying to establish a pro- 
Soviet core in what remains of the 
Finnish Army. An intensive propa- 
ganda campaign is being directed at 
recruits. Coupled with this is a pro- 
gram to oust staff officers suspected of 
hostility toward the Soviet Union. 
Finland is permitted to train 34,000 
troops yeariy. 
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The Communist Party in Japan is 
having difficulty collecting enough 
money to meet its current expenses. 
Each member is supposed to pay dues 
amounting to 1 per cent of his income, 
but almost 30 per cent of the mem- 
bership is delinquent. 
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A recent poll showed that almost 
half of Italy’s population’ would like 
to move to some other country, mostly 
on a permanent basis. More than 40 
per cent of those who want to leave 
would prefer to establish themselves 
in the United States. 


o 0 9 


The announced reason for the 
forthcoming visit to the U.S. by 
Italy’s Premier Alcide de Gasperi is to 
discuss “commercial relations” be- 
tween the two countries. Actually, he 
intends to make a personal appeal 
for food and financial assistance to 
help his country through the winter, 
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